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national interest. 
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FREE GERMAN YOUTH VISIT WEST ZONE IN BERLIN 


2,500 East German youth visited RIAS during the Whitsunday 


Celebration from May 27 to June 1. 


T hese comments by members of RIAS 


Political Department summarize impressions from the stream of visitors 


FRENTZEL—— 


We must consider the FDJ members in two age 
groups: Group 1—boys and girls up to 16 years; 
Group 2—those over 16 years. 

Those in Group 1 proved to be almost entirely 
uncritical, so that their remarks for and against 
communism are not very significant. They came 
here primarily out of curiosity and the pleasure 
of forbidden fruit and because they are hungry for 
things they have long had to do without. It 
seemed clear to me that the anti-Communist in- 
fluence of their parents dominates their young 
minds. This anti-Communist influence, however, 
must not be equated with democratic influence. 





RIAS Radio in the American Sector 

FDJ Freie Deutsche Jugend 

LDP Liberal Demokratische Partei 

SED Sozialistische Einheits Partei Deutsch- 


lands 
CDU Christlich-Demokratische Union 
Amis Americans 











It seemed to me that, for many of these children, 
the Whitsun mass demonstrations were a genuine 
experience that impressed them very much. Or- 
ganizational weaknesses—difficulties with trans- 
port, messing, and lodging—were of less conse- 
quence to them than the feeling of being important 
and having some meaningful outlets for their 
young energies. It was also an experience for 
them to see a little of “the world.” 

The one thing that can be said with certainty 
about this age group is that they will grow away 
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from parental influence and come increasingly un- 
der the influence of state and party organs. 

Group 2 deserves more thorough discussion. 
The attitude of this group, however, should not 
be considered representative of the attitude of 
adults: that is, one must not read out of Group 
2’s “ideological status” the “ideological status” of 
the East zone population. 

The mental one-sidedness of these boys and 
girls was not the same as that of the former Hit- 
ler Youth. Hitler Youth members were much less 
critical of their leaders than FDJers are of com- 
munism. The Blue Shirts obviously carry about 
a cargo of Communist slogans, propaganda theses, 
and doctrinaire assertions. Nevertheless, they are 
by no means uncritical, and I met none who were 
not filled with doubt as to the rightness of Com- 
munist ideas. Parental influence is visible also 
among this group, and, perhaps even more im- 
portant, is the prevailing anti-Communist and 


(most noteworthy) anti-Russian atmosphere in the 
zone, 


However, the Blue Shirts are shockingly ill- 
educated and even worse informed. It is all too 
apparent that for years they have been shut off 
from the free world, the radio excepted. The 
better educated among them—students of all facul- 
ties, in whatever semester—know almost nothing 
of Western thought and thought processes. They 
know little of logic and nothing about empiricism. 
Bertrand Russell and Arnold Toynbee are only 
names to them. Even such a man as Silone is at 
best regarded as a reactionary Right Socialist who, 
according to the official version, is a betrayer of the 
working class. 
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The effect of Eastern propaganda was noticeable 
in the deep distrust with which Blue Shirts of this 
age group at first approached us. They do not 
believe that communism is good, and they strongly 
doubt the correctness of the Eastern way, but they 
are suspicious of Western principles, which are 
largely strange to them. I mean that, although 
communism does not arouse their enthusiasm, it 
has some success in turning them against the West. 
Such primitive inventions as the potato-bug story 
are not believed, of course. But the following 
Eastern propaganda arguments recurred regularly 
in our discussions (put, however, as questions, not 
as facts) : 


(1) The Americans feed West Germany so 
well only to prepare the people for a war. 

(2) The dismantlings are intended to remove 
competition and to make Germany into a colonial 
dependency. 

(3) Communism is, no doubt, not good but 
democracy in West Germany is reactionary and 
antisocial, 

(4) The Ruhr has been separated from 
Germany. 

(5) Where are the Wehrmacht casualty rec- 
ords? The Soviet figures are surely wrong, but 
why do not the Americans release the lists? 

(6) West Germany does live better, but only 
because it is incurring permanent debts. In this 
way, the Americans hope to make the country 
accept colonial status. 

(7) The East zone lives worse but is achiev- 
ing genuine progress through its own resources. 

(8) The single-list election will be carried 
out because otherwise the reactionaries in the 
bourgeois parties would destroy the progress 
achieved. 

(9) The most important of all arguments: In 
the East zone, youth has a real chance. It re- 
ceives material support and is given tasks to per- 
form. 


It was always possible to demonstrate the in- 
accuracy of these arguments in a detailed discus- 
sion, but, of course, only a relatively small number 
of boys and girls could be treated in this personal 
way. Even party officers ultimately evidenced a 
friendly, sometimes even an eager readiness, to 
recognize my arguments and to admit that truth 
is not a one-way street. 

It was obvious in all our talks that West Berlin 
is of incalculable value as an intellectual and mate- 
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rial show window of the West. It must also be 
heavily emphasized that free radio—here, pri- 
marily RIAS—is almost the only source of good 
information. 


STEIN—— 


The great majority of my visitors were con- 
vinced that they had been deceived by their leader- 
ship. Those especially who had heard the fic- 
tions about poisoned food and ill treatment by the 
Stumm police declared that they would prefer not 
to return home. Most of those who came on Sun- 
day and Monday felt a necessity to express their 
feelings and raise questions. Matters connected 
with the Marshall Plan and West German “in- 
debtedness” came up constantly. 

The older FDJ members were gradually be- 
coming disturbed over the armed People’s Police. 
One got the impression that the few “unteach- 
ables” were, in fact, only repeating SED slogans 
and that they were completely helpless when con- 
fronted by factual refutation. 

There was unanimous agreement that RIAS is 
the only station addressing all groups of the popu- 
lation. Some visitors said that the zone needs 
more concrete advice on how to conduct itself on 
individual occasions. Most zone residents hang 
on RIAS’s words “like drowning men.” In nu- 
merous cases, youths had come to the Deutsch- 
landtreffen only in order to visit RIAS. - 

I believe that in general the Whitsun rally was 
a propaganda success for the West. But upon 
their return to their homes, these youths will once 
more be exposed to pressure and “hammer” propa- 
ganda. Therefore, it is important to keep on pre- 
senting Western ideology and reality in simple, 
clear form, through examples, concrete compari- 
sons, and sincere, moral advice. 


DASSUI—— 


All my visitors were over 14 and the eldest 
“youth” was 47. About 2 percent of them could 
be considered party liners. The others rejected 
the SED and FDJ. The reasons they gave for 
visiting us were (1) the need for political infor- 
mation; (2) a hunger for Western newspapers, 
magazines, illegal publications, etc. ; (3) the desire 
to “have their say” for once; (4) a desire to see 
RIAS. They also wanted to give us information 
on the Whitsun rally and political events in their 
home towns. A substantial number had no spe- 
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cial reason; they came because residents of the 
East or West sectors had told them they ought to 
drop inat RIAS. The “oppositionists” who came 
to us with concrete questions were usually mem- 
bers of the CDU or LDP. 

The FDJers were, in general, astonished by their 
friendly treatment in West Berlin. Their con- 
duct was very decent, their thirst for information 
exceptionally marked. The many lunches given 
them and the events in the Taberna Academica and 
Titania Palace made an especially strong impres- 
sion on them. 

A basic question posed by youths who are mem- 
bers of the “bourgeois” parties was: “Is there any 
point in going on with party work?” 

RIAS, the visitors said, could count on the 
support of 80 percent of the population. There 
was a general demand: “Give us fighting slogans 
(Kampfparolen) and practical pointers on how 
to conduct ourselves.” RIAS is listened to even 
in the SED Party schools and the People’s Police. 

The basic line of the pro-West FDJers can be 
formulated in two sentences: “We’re simply fed 
up” and “You only have to see the shops here.” 
There is great hatred of the Russians, but “the 
pressure is so strong that you just go along.” 

The appeal to the spirit of self-sacrifice for a 
political ideal is, however, frequently effective 
with these young people. Some catchwords of 
Communist propaganda have acquired validity 
in their minds. For example: I was repeatedly 
asked, “Which Mozart Choir is the genuine one?”; 
“Why don’t the Amis release the Wehrmacht 
casualty records?” The arrest of West German 
Communist leader, Kurt Muelier, was unknown. 
The equipping of the People’s Police with auto- 
matic weapons was “dialetically” motivated and 
approved. The party-line FDJers regard the 
People’s Police as a weapon of the workers. 

A frequent topic of discussion was the concen- 
tration camps. Here we had almost perfect suc- 
cess. We were even able to produce a few former 
inmates to relate their experiences in person. 
CDU functionaries asked for copies of the Bonn 
constitution. There was a great shortage of West- 
ern newspapers and magazines; all the copies we 
would lay hands on were taken in no time. 

In all my discussions, whether with party liners 
or Western-oriented visitors, the first question 
concerned literature. Food and lodging took sec- 
ond place. The March rations were so much better 
than normal East zone fare that they aroused no 
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criticism. The zone’s diet was adequate to main- 
tain the FDJ’s morale. Only the older people 
draw comparisons. The cheap blue shirts dis- 
tracted attention from the fact that for 5 years 
textiles have been scarce in the zone. 

For the FDJ youth, the single-list election and 
the National Front are not frightening phe- 
nomena. It seems to them quite natural that the 
parties should put their own goals in the back- 
ground until national unity has been achieved. 
Here we had to discuss, in simple terms, Praha 
and the fate of the people’s democracies. One 
cannot use academic arguments; historic or scien- 
tific exposés of communism are ineffective. The 
most successful tactic was to describe our general 
attitude, then immediately present the other side’s 
argument, and then to refute this argument. The 
result was the comment, “RIAS knows,” or “You 
can master Communist ideology without being a 
Communist.” In other words, the tactic led to 
the attitude that communism is not something one 
must accept with respect, but a recipe that can 
be examined and altered like any other. 

A knowledge of West German and West Berlin 
conditions among the youth cannot be assumed. 
There are wide areas of ignorance or misinforma- 
tion. 

The problem formulated as “How do I face the 
pressure on me to join the Communist mass organ- 
izations?” remains unsolved. Here, too, the visit- 
ors demanded fighting slogans and a central 
resistance leadership. 

The subject of elections is especially important. 
Many youth simply have no conception of an oppo- 
sition party. Democracy has been presented to 
them as indolent and rather comic. The German’s 
inclination toward uniforms, marching, decora- 
tions, and titles becomes apparent here. In gen- 
eral, the mass demonstration had its effect. Satire 
is probably the most effective weapon against this 
leaning. Showing the ridiculousness of Wilhelm 
Pieck’s pompous inspection of a line of men stand- 
ing at Present Arms is more effective than point- 
ing out that the creation of an army breaks some 
agreement or other. 

There was a very positive attitude toward 
RIAS. Confidence in us goes so far that people 
come not only with political problems, but for 
help in getting jobs, housing, and so forth. Most 
of the zone, the visitors confirmed, listen to and 
believe RIAS. Even among the SED, few actu- 
ally believe that RIAS lies. 
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General impression: Our absolute openness to- 
ward the visitors, the friendly treatment, and the 
fact that we had some modest resources for their 
reception enabled us to accomplish a good deal 
with a stream of visitors much greater than had 
been expected. Nobody went away without at 
least a few ideas to think about, and most were 
convinced. ‘To me, the discussions proved that the 
Communist-led youth can be won if you have 
access to them. 


SANDERS—— 
I talked with about 100 FDJ members. They 


were generally less anxious than our regular visi- 
tors. They presented their questions and wishes 
in a friendly, polite way. 

Aside from the usual reasons for visiting us— 
RIAS’s enormous popularity in the zone and 
curiosity to see the station, etc.—the FDJers 
wanted to ask questions. In particular, they asked 
repeatedly questions which have been dealt with 
again and again in our broadcasts. 


(1) Why did the Americans and the English 
agree with the Soviets to accept the Oder/Neisse 
boundary ? 

(2) Are there really so many unemployed 
in the West? If so, why is nothing done about it? 

(3) What is really behind Watenstedt-Salz- 
gitter, and why are plants blown up that could 
easily serve peaceful purposes ? 

(4) Is it true that in America Negroes are 
treated as second-class citizens ? 

(5) Not only Communists but our relatives, 
too, write us from the West that National Social- 
ism is growing again. Is it true that Hitlerites 
are again free agents there? 

(6) Would you treat us just as nicely after 
the Whitsun rally, or is this just a propaganda 
action? — 


RIAS was unanimously declared to be the 
source of information for the zone, despite all 
obstacles. Visitors were especially grateful for the 
noontime repeat broadcast of “Berlin Speaks to 
the Zone.” 

A number of visitors asked that we support an 
action to obtain good Western books for the East 
zone. “Our mouths water when we hear of 
Churchill’s memoirs, Eisenhower’s book, and other 
such works. But we cannot buy them, even on the 
black market, with our worthless marks.. If you 
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sent them into the zone through RIAS visitors, 
they would be passed from hand to hand.” 


HERMANN 


Of every 100 FDJ members who wanted to talk 
to RIAS, only one came intending to have a 
thorough argument with us. The other 99 came 
principally because RIAS is a symbol to them, 
and they wanted to use the chance to become ac- 
quainted with the station. 

The visitors’ commonest topics of discussion 
were free elections, concentration camps, the re- 
lease of POW’s, forced entry into the SED, pos- 
sible limitations on responsibility when “de-SEDi- 
fication” trials take place, debts Germany incurs 
through such luxury imports as bananas, the dis- 
mantling of Watenstedt-Salzgitter, the division of 
German. Questions were asked on almost every- 
thing having to do with East and West stand- 
ards of living. 

In most of the individual questions, we had al- 
most too easy a time. The simple statement, for 
example, that the Soviets do not need to force 
anybody to march for peace but could simply allow 
free elections to form an all-German government 
that could obtain a peace treaty was at once rec- 
ognized as valid. This established mutual con- 
fidence. All the printed material we could ob- 
tain — leaflets, stickers, pamphlets, etc. — was 
snatched up eagerly. A factual, objective tone 
was appreciated as being pleasingly different from 
that of SED material. 

The youthful visitors gave me the impression 
that RIAS has enormous significance for them. 
This applies not only to straight political broad- 
casts but to political plays, “Hits of the Week,” 
“Mach mit,” the Insulaner cabaret, and similar 
shows. People began listening to RIAS to learn 
of Soviet agents and other facts directly important 
tothemselves. Then, they became fed up with the 
incessant din of the East zone stations’ propa- 
ganda. Eventually, they came to listen almost 
exclusively to RIAS. No counteraction has per- 
suaded the intelligent youths among our visitors 
to stop believing RIAS. Their comments on spe- 
cific programs are of great interest. 


(1) Of our youth broadcasts, the visitors 
praised particularly the series “You and the Con- 
stitution.” We were constantly asked for printed 
copies of the Bonn constitution. (Other items in 
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demand included speeches by Jakob Kaiser and 
President Heuss ; Kravchenko’s book and Orwell’s 
“1984.”) Visitors warned against making youth 
broadcasts too literary or intellectual. 

(2) Some visitors asked that the school broad- 
casts contain more directly political material, 
though not in lecture form. 

(3) The lunch-hour repeat broadcast of the 
SovZone show is a great success. Almost every- 
body can now hear the broadcasts at one time or 
another. The Sunday noon hour is also a very 
good time for broadcasts of special importance to 
the zone. Visitors said that the analysis of Com- 
munist propaganda in the SovZone broadcasts is 
especially effective—it is “ammunition” for our 
friends. First-hand reports by people from the 
zone are important, too. And it is preferable to 
identify speakers in the broadcasts. East zone 
listeners want to feel that the men who talk to 
them also commit themselves to their support. 
The reaction of youths who discovered they were 
talking with a broadcaster whom they had often 
heard was astonishing. They were immediately 
more trusting and very enthusiastic. In any case, 
the stream of Whitsun visitors has practically de- 
stroyed our anonymity. 


There were several higher functionaries among 
the visitors. After factual discussions with us, 
they tended to climb out of their ideological boxes. 
When both sides agreed to make no use of slogans 
and journalistic small change, even the best dia- 
lecticians soon gave up their arguments. The 
Whitsun demonstration was certainly not the suc- 
cess the Communists had hoped for. Just what 
West Berlin’s reception of the FDJers will mean 
for our work in the long run must be seen through 
future developments. But at least the visitors 
proved that we are on the right path and that the 
echo in the zone is stronger than we previously 
could afford to assume. 


BISCHOF—— 


All the FDJ visitors, even the party liners, de- 
clared themselves to be RIAS listeners. The sta- 
tion is their link with the West, the only channel 
of information on the West. The regular broad- 
casts most frequently listened to are “Berlin 
Speaks to the Zone,” the Insulaner cabaret, and 
the news service and commentary at 1930 hours. 

Almost all the visitors admitted that they were 
uneasy upon entering RIAS. They had expected 
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that at best they would meet an unfriendly recep- 
tion. Some feared they would meet FDJ spies. 
They did not, however, believe the stories about 
poisoned oranges. 

The East’s latest propaganda efforts—the po- 
tato-buy story and the assertion that all POW’s 
have returned—were laughed at. But our visitors 
tended to put more stock in the Eastern press’ 
reports on the hopeless situation of West German 
unemployed, West Germany’s and West Berlin’s 
indebtedness, medieval methods of recruiting for 
the French Foreign Legion, and the rearmament 
of West Germany. 

“Tdeological schooling” does the Communists 
more good than the one-sided presentation of cur- 
rent events. Such concepts as “exploitation by 
monopoly capitalism” and “capitalism needs wars 
to solve its economic crises” come to be taken as 
explanations of complicated politico-economic 
phenomena. There is little possibility of examin- 
ing their validity. Older students repeatedly 
asked us to help increase the flow of books to the 
East. Even the faithful FDJers declared they 
would gladly look into Western points of view if 
they had the means. 

The greater part of our visitors saw Western 
printed propaganda material for the first time 
during the Whitsun rally. The East zone edi- 
tions of West Berlin newspapers were hardly 
known to them. When Western material is made 
available, every little leaflet travels from hand to 
hand. 

There were hardly any indications of the exist- 
ence of organized resistance. No one had clear 
ideas of what could be done illegally. But the 
visitors asked for concrete suggestions and direc- 
tions from RIAS. Some senior students from 
Thuringia said they had concealed a machine gun 
and a pistol at home and had also written leaflets. 
Another Thuringian FDJ member said he and 
some comrades had “stood the local FDJ home on 
its head.” There seemed to be more deviltry than 
political conviction in this act. A young miner 
declared that he and his friends would do more in 
resistance if RIAS called on them. Most of his 
friends, he said, believe that the West has written 
them off. There had been some acts of sabotage, 
he said, but most people lack courage. 

The visit to the Western sectors obviously helped 
to break down the months of indoctrination. But 
now the FDJ will undoubtedly increase its efforts 
to make up for the Whitsun rally’s lack of success. 
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This means that Western propaganda activity 
must be intensified and no opportunity lost to in- 
form the East about actual conditions in the West. 
Nevertheless, our broadcasts must not be allowed 
to consist of denials. Western goals must be more 
clearly formulated. Otherwise, people have the 
impression that Western propaganda is on the 
defensive. 


SOETEBIER—— 


Of the visitors RIAS had during the Whitsun 
rally, two groups interested me, especially students 
and factory workers. 

I learned from students that they regularly 
listen to “Berlin Speaks to the Zone” and to the 
university programs. They complained of the lack 
of political literature, cultural works on America, 
and specialized literature such as philosophy and 
history. Most of them demanded constructive sug- 
gestions for meaningful, active resistance. They 
also suggested the broadcasting of objective, easily 
understandable definitions of common catchwords: 
“monopoly capitalism,” “imperialism,” “cartels,” 
“trusts,” “economic crises,” etc. The students were 
agreed that 70 percent of the set-owners in the 
zone hear RIAS; only a few people have any 
other way of keeping themselves accurately in- 
formed. The students came to us because they 
regard RIAS as their only link to the Western 
world. 

It was noteworthy that the strongest will to ac- 
tive resistance is to be found among workers who 
came to the rally as members of sport and motor- 
cycle organizations. The early-morning repeat 
broadcast of “Berlin Speaks to the Zone” is widely 
heard by workers. RIAS newscasts frequently 
form the topic of conversation during the first 
break in the day’s work. Worker visitors often 
said in effect: “Tell us what to do. We are ready 
for anything.” 

Discussions with FDJers who came to expose 
“RIAS lies” showed that it is difficult to clear up 
certain misconceptions. Communist slogans be- 
come mental furniture. Our most effective argu- 
ments dealt with the prisoner of war question, con- 
centration camps, reparations to the Soviet Union, 
the arrogance of the Soviet bringers of culture, 
the military character of the People’s Police, and, 
above all, the Oder/Neisse line. Counterargu- 
ments most strongly adhered to by the visitors 
concerned unemployment in West Germany, the 
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separation of the Saar territory, the so-called pro- 
tective laws for youth in the East zone, the zone’s 
“reconstruction without debts,” and the desir- 
ability of socialization of industry. 

Among those who came predisposed to our side 
there was a demand for still more broadcasts to the 
zone. Programs that show knowledge of local 
details are very popular. 

Most of the youths were very ready to take any 
sort of propaganda material back to the zone. 
Among the older students who have been forced 
into the FDJ, there is a desire to form resistance 
groups. But they lack central leadership and a 
constant flow of material. It should be noted that 
several expressed lack of confidence in the Fight- 
ing Group Against Inhumanity. 

In general, I have the impression that almost all 
our visitors left the station convinced that the voice 
they have been listening to is a truthful one. 
They expect too much from us—from wise advise 
to imminent liberation. Since the question “What 
can we do?” was at the heart of every conversation, 
I consider the problem it poses to be the real out- 
come of all the Whitsun visits. 


FROEHNEL—— 


It is clear that the Communists made a great 
mistake in spreading malicious stories about West 
Berlin conditions and in trying to close off the 
sector boundaries. Once the FDJers learned from 
bolder spirits that the boundaries could be crossed 
and that the malicious stories were not true, a 
friendly invasion began. The attitude of West 
Berliners quickly produced a spirit of warm con- 
fidence, and this was supported by gifts and 
hospitality. 

Because of the remarkable stream of visitors to 
the station, I was unable to enter into detailed 
conversations. I noted, however, that the follow- 
ing topics were those on which most visitors 
wanted information : 


(1) POW matters 

(2) Internees and concentration camp pris- 
oners 

(3) Reparations to the Soviet Union 

(4) Dismantling in West Germany 

(5) The position of youth in West Germany 

(6) Unemployment in West Berlin 

(7) Possibilities of emigration 

(8) The future of the Eastern territories and 
the possibility of return to former homes 
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But the one major topic was RIAS itself. Over 
and over again you heard how much hope the 
people of the zone place in RIAS, their only re- 
liable connection with the outside world. 

The youths demand a more aggressive attitude 
from the West. They believe that the distribution 
of printed propaganda material should be inten- 
sified and better organized. Many believe that the 
courage to act will gradually die unless more sup- 
port comes soon. Their greatest fear is that the 
Elbe will become a real boundary between East 
and West. 


PARSENOW——- 


With few exceptions, the visitors conducted 
themselves in a frank, pleasant manner. Once an 
understandable initial reserve had been broken 
down, they became very talkative. 


VOA Programs Popular 
Among Western Germans 


[Released to the press September 1] 


The Department of State has received a report 
from the Office of the United States High Com- 
missioner at Frankfort showing that the majority 


of United States zone and Western Berlin resi-. 


dents interviewed in a poll of current attitudes re- 
garding the Voice of America broadcasts described 
the programs as “good” because they are informa- 
tive and instructive. 

The poll, completed by the Reactions Analysis 
staff of the Office of Public Affairs, United States 
High Commissioner, in which trained German 
interviewers made a representative sampling of 
opinion of 3,000 in the zone, 500 at Berlin, and 300 
at Bremen, also disclosed that the Voice of 
America audience in West Berlin has increased by 


17 percent since June 1949 when a similar study. 


was made. This audience is now estimated at 55 
percent of the population of Western Berlin. 
In the United States zone, there has been little 
change in the size of the audience. Of those 
olled, 36 percent said they generally listen to the 
roadcasts which are especially tailored for Ger- 
man audiences and beamed direct from New York 
for relay by Radio Bremen, Radio Frankfort, 
Radio Munich, Radio Stuttgart, and RIAS 
Berlin. Listenership in all places surveyed was 
39 percent of the total public, and 60 percent of 
German radio listeners. 
Polling Germans on the Voice of America 
broadcasts heard daily at 1900 hours over the 
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The question that interested them most was 
“When can the Zone expect liberation?” They also 
asked why the Western Allies “take so much” from 
the Russians. There was much discussion of the 
FDJ’s methods of compulsion and its false stories 
about the Western sectors. The youths were en- 
thusiastic in praise of their reception by West 
Berliners. 

There was unanimity on the point of RIAS’s 
being the main support of the people of the zone. 
The midday repeat broadcast of “Berlin Speaks 
to the Zone” was very popular. RIAS commen- 
taries are very useful; next to the newscasts, they 
are best able to expose the lies of the East zone 
press. 

For the FDJ, the Whitsun rally was a failure. 
Doubters in its ranks were turned into out-and- 
out opponents. Many youths were able to see for 
themselves where the truth lies. 


German stations in the zone and RIAS at Berlin, 
interviewers found that 89 percent of the people 
who customarily listen at that hour regularly or 
occasionally tune in on the “Voice” while part of 
this impressive coverage arises from the fact that 
the broadcasts blanket the areas surveyed. It was 
pointed out that it is possible to tune in on other 
programs at that hour, including an hour-long 
classical music program of the Radio Leipzig. 

Asked to give an opinion on the quality of the 

rograms, the majority described them as “good.” 

or the minority who considered them “fair” or 
“poor,” the reasons assigned included lack of in- 
terest, ignoring of German interests, overempha- 
sis on politics, and poor reception. 

About half of the people who found the “Voice” 
programs “good” declared their most valuable fea- 
ture to be information about the American way of 
life. The second most frequently mentioned 
reason was their clarity and instructive value. 
Other reasons included objective reporting, in- 
teresting lectures and talks, and assurances of the 
United States desire to aid Germany. 

The majority opinions also were that the 
“Voice” broadcasts gave East zone Germans a 
favorable impression of the United States, the 
main reasons being that they are informative. 
Other leading reasons given for saying that the 
programs impress Eastern Germans are that they 
awaken longing of the people for Western ways, 
Western standards, and union with West Ger- 
many; give the people support, hope, and en- 
couragement, and point up the difference between 
Russian and American conditions. 
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Events in Korea Deepen Interest in United Nations 


Statement by Secretary Acheson? 


It is an inspiring thing to address a committee 
which is made up of representatives so broadly 
speaking for our national life. Every interest 
in our national life is represented here, and, as I 
say, it is inspiring to us in the Department of 
State and in the Government to know that all of 
you feel in your hearts, as you show by coming 
together here, that the very foundation of our 
hopes for peace and the foundation of the policy 
of your Government is the support of the United 
Nations. You make that manifest by your work 
on this committee. 

I should like to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion to Mrs. Roosevelt for serving as chairman of 
this committee. Mrs. Roosevelt has never turned 
aside from any call to serve the cause of the United 
Nations, or, indeed, from any call to serve the 
cause of world peace or the interests of her 
country. How she finds time in her busy life to 
do these things is a marvel to all of us, but the 
fact is that, whenever you need the strong sup- 

ort which Mrs. Roosevelt always gives to our 
Enited Nations work, there she is working harder 
than any of us, and I deeply appreciate her will- 
ingness to take the chairmanship of this com- 
mittee. 

The events of the last month or so have deepened, 
if it was possible to deepen it, the interest of this 
country and of all the people of this country in the 
United Nations. Events in Korea brought those 
up in a very real and tangible way. The issues 
were perfectly clear. No propaganda in the world 
could cloud those issues. Never had there been 
a more unprovoked or a more wicked aggression 
than was perpetrated on the little country of 
Korea by the people living to the north of it, and 
the world, I think, was electrified when the United 
Nations met that aggression without equivocation 
and in the firmest possible way lived up to the 
principles of the Charter by saying this aggression 


*Made before the National Citizens’ Committee for 
U.N. Day at Washington on Sept. 7 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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is an evil thing, and it is a wrong thing, and it 
violates the Charter, and the aggressors must go 
back where they came from. The United Nations 
called upon all the member states to help this little 
country which was fighting so bravely for its 
existence, and the nations have met that call. That 
sent a thrill around the world. 

As the weeks and months have gone on, we have 
come to the realization that it was a large task 
which the United Nations called upon us to do, and 
we are trying to do it to the best of our ability. 
Men are giving their lives, and people are suffer- 
ing in order that the principles of the Charter 
should have vitality and should have life. I think 
also the interest in the United Nations has 
deepened not merely by its response to this aggres- 
sion, but also by seeing the other side of the picture, 
Mr. Malik’s performances during the month of 
August have brought out, as no speeches of any- 
body else could bring out, the nature of the > 
struction which has been going on, almost ever 
since the United Nations started, to thwart the 
purposes of the Charter. People have gotten a 
new determination that, by their interest and b 
their devotion to the United Nations, they will 
overcome this obstruction. In the period when 
Mr. Malik was not in the Security Council, one 
began to see what the United Nations really could 
be if it was permitted to act as its founders thought 
it was going to act. It must have the complete and 
unwavering support of everyone else so that by 
sheer moral pressure we will shame people who 
do what has been done in the month of August in 
the Security Council. 

The purposes of the United Nations in Korea are 
really a symbol of all its purposes. In the first 
place, the aggression has got to be crushed. That 
is one of the fundamental principles of the Char- 
ter—that people should be allowed to develop in 
their own way, es vn of aggression from 
the outside, independent of force imposed upon 
them by others who want them to lead lives in a 
different way from the way they want to live their 
lives. So, the first task which has to be done in 
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Korea is to crush the aggression. But that is by 
no means the end. 

There are great constructive tasks to be carried 
out in Korea: relief and reconstruction after this 
terrible war. There will be the period, as Lincoln 
expressed it, of “binding up the nation’s wounds.” 
There will be the period when the United Nations, 
as the great sponsor of Korea, will have to do every- 
thing that it can to reconcile the bitternesses which 
have grown out of this struggle and to bring 
Koreans together without bitterness so that they 
can go on and build up the country which the 
United Nations forecast in 1947 and *48 when it 
spoke of a free and independent Korea. That, 
again, is in a microcosm—the whole task of the 

nited Nations throughout the world. It is to 
bring people together, to ease tensions, to heal 
bitternesses, and to lead the way in opening to all 
peoples a fuller life, a happier life, a life freer 
from the burden of disease and poverty, a life in 
which there is more opportunity for the genera- 
tions which are coming on to develop finer thin 
than they have ever hoped for before. That is the 
great ambition and the great task of the United 
Nations. All of those things it must do in Korea. 

Korea is the workshop in which the United Na- 
tions has the chance to make the prototype of the 
kind of world which it wants to make universally. 

We are going very shortly to the Fifth General 
Assembly of the United Nations. There, we will 
find all sorts of problems before us. Probably this 


Fifth Assembly will be the most important United 
Nations meeting which has ever been held. We 
are going to it with a delegation of citizens of the 
highest ttt and ability, and, again, we shall 
have the invaluable help of having Mrs. Roose- 
velt as a member of that delegation. We shall go 
to meet these extremely difficult problems. We go 
without any conception that there is an American 
idea which must be sold to people. That is not 
the attitude with which this delegation goes. We 
will have our ideas, we will have our plans, but 
we go with the real sense of humility that we are 
meeting with representatives of the world; that 
they have views which are probably quite as valid 
as ours, and, while we want them to hear our 
points of view, we want to hear their points of 
view. We believe that if, without obstruction and 
without name calling, we can sit down and discuss 
these questions, then, there is a great chance that 
there is a solution for all of them. 

And, so, it is against that background that I 
again want to thank you for your work in this 
committee, work which will come to its flower on 
United Nations Day. In working to observe this 
day you are working for principles which are as 
noble and as fine as ever animated any people at 
any time in the world’s history. 

The United Nations continues to be the hope 
of the world for peace. It continues to be the 
foundation, the cornerstone of United States for- 
eign policy. 


Review of Security Council Action in Defense of Korea 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
U.S. Representative in the Security Council * 


I am talking to you tonight because I have been 
reading the letters and telegrams that many 
thousands of Americans and people from other 
countries have been sending me these last weeks. 
I am grateful for this opportunity to tell you what 
I feel about your letters and to give you my esti- 
mate of the real significance of what has been 
happening in the Security Council in relation to 
the defense of Korea. 

The messages that have come to me have been a 
great inspiration to everyone in the United States 
Mission. It is comforting to know that so many 
of our people are supporting us so strongly. Your 
support and prayers strengthen all of us. 

Some people have been so affected by hearing 


? Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
Aug. 31 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the U.N. on the same date. 
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or seeing the performance of the Soviet delegate 
that they have blamed the United States delegate 
for not trying to have him thrown out of the 
Security Council. 

I have now had 4 years of experience in the ° 
United Nations. Today, I believe more firmly 
than ever that we can build a world that will be 
a safer world, a more prosperous world, a more 
just world. But, to get that kind of world, we 

ave to move forward together with the great 
majority of the United Nations who believe, as we 
do, in spiritual values and the dignity of man. 
Wecan’t achieve our goalinonejump. Above all, 
we can’t build a peaceful world by leaping into 
another world war. 

We have obtained a certain amount of leader- 
ship in the free world. We did not get that 
leadership simply because of our potential military 
strength. We owe it chiefly to our moral strength. 
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We threaten no other nation. We do not menace 
any other country’s independence. Inside and 
outside the United Nations, we are working for a 
healthy—a free—a peaceful world community. 

That is why so many other sovereign nations 
are ready to cooperate with us. If the time ever 
came—and I pray God it never will—when we 
tried to rely on physical power alone without the 
moral foundation—we would find that we were 
weak indeed. 

I think that all of us—especially those who 
would have us act rashly without consideration— 
should remember this. 

On June 25, when the invasion of the Commu- 
nist North Koreans burst upon the independent 
Republic of Korea, the Security Council acted at 
once. It declared the North Koreans aggressors. 
It condemned the North Koreans for breaking the 
peace. It ordered them to withdraw. It asked 
every member of the United Nations to help in 
making sure that the North Koreans obeyed. It 
asked all nations to refrain from helping the North 
Koreans. 

Two days later, on June 27, the Council asked 
all United Nations members to assist in repelling 
the attack and restoring peace and security. 

On July 7, the Council established the unified 
command to direct United Nations Forces. 

Finally, on July 31, the Council acted to alle- 
viate the misery and suffering of the Korean 
people whose homes and eiliieede were being 
ruined because of the Communist aggression. 

You will realize from what I have said that the 
whole structure of the United Nations action in 
Korea was erected by those decisions of the Secu- 
rity Council. Action was underway to repel the 
Communist aggressor and relieve the suffering 
victims of the aggression. 

The speed and unity of purpose displayed by 
the Security Council, the authority and humani- 
tarian quality of its action, thrilled the entire 
freedom-loving and peace-loving world. 

That was the situation that existed on August 1 
when the representative of the Soviet Union 
returned to the Security Council after an absence 
of 28 weeks to assume the presidency—as was his 
right—for the month of August. 

This development interested me greatly, as it 
did you. You see, Mr. Malik had announced last 
January that he would not come back to the Coun- 
cil until the delegate of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government was expelled. 

Well, Dr. Tsiang, the Chinese delegate, was still 
sitting on the Council and here was Mr. Malik— 
back again. Mr. Malik has announced he consid- 
ered the Council illegal because the Chinese Com- 
munist Government was not represented. And, 
yet, Mr. Malik has presided and proposed resolu- 
tions to a body he had declared completely illegal. 

The illegal boycott failed of its purpose, and the 
United Nations has gained strength and purpose 
through this new success. 
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Your letters indicate that many of you think 
that because no resolutions have been passed dur- 
ing August, nothing has happened, that Mr. Malik 
has succeeded in paralyzing the United Nations, 
That is not correct. Many good things have hap- 
pened. Many bad thin shave been prevented 
from happening. Let’s deal first with what was 
prevented. 

It is clear the Soviet Government hoped Mr. 
Malik could block the United Nations military 
effort to protect the Republic of Korea. That, he 
failed to do, 


Soviet Action To Weaken U.N. Effort 


The Soviet representative tried to weaken the 

United Nations effort with spurious proposals for 

eace. That, he failed to do. The insincerity of 
is proposals was exposed. 

The Soviet representative tried to sow division 
among the members of the Council and to isolate 
the United States from its colleagues. That, he 
failed to do. The Council is more firmly united 
on the fundamental issues this last day of Mr. 
Malik’s presidency than it was on the first. 

When he failed to divide, he tried to confuse by 
dragging in extraneous issues. Today, he went 
to the ridiculous extreme of making charges 
against Greece. But again, he failed miserably. 

The Soviet representative tried to switch labels 
and pin on the United States the label—aggressor. 
He tried hard, don’t you know, but he failed. The 
label just wouldn’t stick. He talked a lot; but the 
more he talked, the less he was believed; the more 
he talked, the more clear it became who was aiding 
the North Korean aggressors and who was sup- 
porting the victim of aggression—trying to ab 
lish real peace. 

The Soviet representative tried to divert atten- 
tion from the aggression in Korea by charging 
the United States with aggression against China. 
He tried to embarrass the United States and em- 
broil it in conflict with the vast multitudes of 
Chinese who are under Communist control. Here, 
too, he failed. The United States replied that we 
were perfectly willing to have the United Nations 
look into the situation on Formosa. We have 
nothing to hide. Moreover, we demonstrated that 
we believe international problems can and should 
be settled by peaceful negotiation and not by force. 
If the Soviets and the regimes they control would 
demonstrate a similar belief, a fearful world could 
relax and turn to making fewer swords and more 
plowshares. 

Finally, he tried to put the aggressor—North 
Korea—on an equal level with the victim—the 
Republic of Korea. Again, he failed. The Coun- 
cil, on June 25, had invited the Korean Ambassa- 
dor to participate in the discussions. The Soviet 
delegate, in his capacity as president, refused to 
carry out that decision. He tried to get the Coun- 
cil to reconsider its action by submitting a new 
resolution stating that the North Koreans, the 
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Chinese Communists, and the Korean Ambassador 
should be invited. If we had fallen into this trap 
he could have used his veto to keep the Korean 
Ambassador from the table until he got what he 
wanted. Instead, the Council insisted that he rule 
as to whether or not the Council had, in fact, al- 
ready invited the Korean Ambassador on June 25. 
He refused to do this because he knew his ruling 
would be challenged and that the vote on that was 
clearly procedural and not subject to his veto. 
Tomorrow, the new president of the Council, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb of the United Kingdom, will be 
free to make the long-delayed ruling. Then, the 
Council will be able to proceed to vote on the reso- 
lutions before it. 


Progress in Repelling Korean Aggression 


Meanwhile, a great many helpful, constructive 
things have been happening. 

During August, the Communist aggressors were 
checked. The forces of the United Nations have 
become steadily stronger. As of today, 12 nations 
have offered to send military personnel to join 
our forces and the valiant soldiers of the army of 
the Korean Republic. British ground forces al- 
ready havearrived. Eight nations have sent naval 
assistance. Six nations have offered air assist- 
ance, and 11 other nations have stated their 
desire to consult with the Unified Command re- 
garding the help they might most usefully extend. 

The S omenddonian task of mobilizing resources 
for relief and reconstruction has begun. ‘Thus far, 
six nations have offered medical assistance, and 
nine nations have made offers of other types of 
assistance. In addition the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, like the World Health 
Organization, have swung into action. ; 

These things have been ae outside the 
Council Chamber, it is true. And I know you are 
asking what has been happening inside the Coun- 
cil. Here, too, much has been accomplished. 

After the actions in June and July, three major 
tasks remained for the Council: (1) to keep the 
war from spreading; (2) to make the issues crystal 
clear for the people of the world; and (3) to 
promote a peaceful solution of the conflict and the 
establishment of a free, independent and unified 
Korea. 

The United States, on July 31, introduced a 
resolution designed to keep the conflict localized. 
The obstructive tactics of the Soviet delegate have 
prevented a vote on the resolution. Nevertheless, 
we have made progress toward its objective. 

When the Soviet delegate tried to create friction 
and conflict over Formosa, we supported and en- 
couraged United Nations consideration of the 
problem. When the Chinese Communists charged 
United Nations air forces were bombing Man- 
churian territory, the United States immediately 
declared it would support an on-the-spot inquiry 
into the charges. 

The United States, by its action in the United 
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Nations is seeking to eliminate or expose any ex- 
cuse or pretext that could be used to spread the 
conflict. 

The second task was to clarify the issues of the 
Korean crisis. In that respect, August has been 
one of the most successful months in the history 
of the Security Council. 

In ordering Mr. Malik to return to the Council, 
the Kremlin did the free world a good turn. 

Never, otherwise, could the Security Council 
have become the center of so much world atten- 
tion. In order to make the issues of the Korean 
case as clear as the water of Lake Champlain, we 
had to grip the interest of the world. 

Mr. Malik, this month, has been acting as a kind 
of circus barker. His spiel has enticed more peo- 
ple than ever before into the big top. Millions 
who hardly knew the United Nations existed have 
followed both sides of the debate. They have seen 
the issues presented. 

They have watched and listened and read—and 
they have judged the differences between Mr. 
Malik’s government and the rest of the world. 

The people have seen Mr. Malik’s tricks and 
— do nothing but unify the other members of 
the Security Council. Because Mr. Malik was sit- 
ting at the table, the rest of us have been able to 
sharpen and dramatize the issues for all to be- 
hold. When people become interested, they also 
become fee ae That is where Mr. Malik 
helped us so much this month. 

Every time the representative of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment addressed one of his speeches to the world, 
some other delegate replied with the facts. I don’t 
believe that, anywhere in the world, lies will live 
very long when the facts which controvert them 
can be openly and fully presented. 

I believe that the people of Asia, the people of 
Europe, and the people of America share one qual- 
ity in common—good sense. What Mr. Malik said 
just didn’t make good sense. Nobody, not even 
the Kremlin, can fool all the people all the time. 

I know this, because I have asked our Embassies 
all over the world to keep us informed on the ef- 
fect that the debate in the Security Council is hav- 
ing on people’s thinking. In some areas, truth has 
an uphill fight, but it has gained ground. People 
everywhere are becoming more aware of the Krem- 
lin’s contempt for people’s intelligence, for peo- 
ple’s ability to distinguish promise from perform- 
ance, and fact from falsehood. 

Thus, what has happened in the Security Coun- 
cil under the presidency of the Soviet delegate has 
made the issues more clear to more people more 
rapidly than was possible in any other way. 

All of this has contributed toward the third 
task : the ultimate solution of the Korean problem. 
The political future of Korea will be considered 
at the session of the General Assembly which opens 
only 3 weeks from now. The understanding 
gained from the events of the past month will be 
of immense help to the representatives of the 59 
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governments who will be present. We can move 
forward more rapidly with constructive action to 
restore peace to Korea, rebuild the war-torn land, 
assist in the restoration of government throughout 
the nation, and help a free and independent Korea 
take its place among the nations of the earth. 

The world has seen the policies of the Soviet 
Government in a clear light this month. There is 
less reason for doubt in the free world—more rea- 
son for confidence than ever before. Freedom and 
independence move forward. With the help of 
God, they will not be halted. 


U.N. Korean Fighter Patrol 
Shoots Down Hostile Soviet Bomber 


MESSAGE FROM U.S. DEPUTY 
REPRESENTATIVE TO THE U.N. 


[Released to the press September 5] 


The following message was delivered to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations at 12:30 a.m., e.d.t., today, 
and to the President of the Security Council at 12:45 a.m., 
e.d.t., by Ernest A. Gross, deputy to Ambassador Warren 
R. Austin, United States representative to the United 
Nations. 


On September 4, 1950, United Nations naval 
forces were operating off the west coast of Korea 
at approximately the 38th parallel on missions in 
pursuance of the resolution of the Security Council 
of June 27, 1950. 

At 13:29 o’clock, Korean time, a twin-engine 
bomber identified only by bearing a Red Star 
passed over a screening ship and continued toward 
the center of the United Nations formation in a 
hostile manner. The bomber opened fire upon a 
United Nations fighter patrol which returned its 
fire and shot it down. 

A United Nations destroyer succeeded in pick- 
ing up the body of one member of the bomber crew. 
Identification eapere indicated that the body was 
that of Lt. Mishin Tennadii Vasilebiu, of the 
armed forces of the U.S.S.R., Serial No. 25054. 


SOVIET NOTE ON BOMBER INCIDENT 
REFUSED BY AMBASSADOR KIRK 


[Released to the press September 6] 


The American Ambassador at Moscow, Admiral 
Alan G. Kirk, was called today to the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs by Foreign Minister 
Vyshinsky, who read to him a note on the subject 
of the airplane incident which took place off Korea 
on September 4 and which was reported to the 
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Security Council by the deputy representative of 
the United States, Ernest A. Gross, the follow- 
ing day. 

Admiral Kirk made the following statement in 
reply to Mr. Vyshinsky : 

The information at my disposal indicates that the ques- 
tion to which you refer pertains to defensive action by 
United Nations Forces operating in the Korean area in 
accordance with resolutions of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council and that it has, in fact, been brought to 
the attention of the Security Council for appropriate con- 
sideration. I am therefore not in a position to accept on 
behalf of the United States Government the communica- 
tion of the Soviet Government on this subject. It would 
appear to be appropriate for any representations on this 
question to be presented to the United Nations Security 
Council. 

Admiral Kirk did not accept the note for 
delivery to this Government. 


North Korea Slanders U.N. Forces 
To Hide Guilt of Aggression 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press September 6] 


The aggressor in Korea has tried all manner of 
tricks to divert the attention of the world from 
his crime. One of these has been to slander the 
United Nations forces fighting to stop the aggres- 
sion in Korea with the charge that they are bomb- 
ing and killing defenseless civilians. The air 
activity of the United Nations forces in Korea has 
been, and is, directed solely at military targets of 
the invader. These targets are enemy troop con- 
centrations, supply dumps, war plants, and com- 
munications lines. It is well-known that the 
Communist command has compelled helpless 
civilians to labor on these military sites. Peace- 
ful villages are used to cover the tanks of the 
invading army. Civilian dress is used to disguise 
the soldiers of aggression. 

We and all the free peoples of the United Na- 
tions abhor war. It was only a short time ago that 
our allies suffered the blows of totalitarian aggres- 
sion. It is not we who have brought the horrors 
of war to Korea. The world knows, and I am 
confident that the people of Korea know, who is 
responsible for the calamities which have befallen 
their land. I am sure that few will be deceived 
by the fraudulent attempt to transfer the guilt 
for the crime in Korea to the United Nations forces 
which are supporting the people of Korea against 
the aggressor. 
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Discussion in Security Council of Agenda Items 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
U.S. Representative in the Security Council * 


We are about to wind up a historic month. The 
month of August 1950 will certainly be a “red” 
letter month. It has been characterized in the 
Security Council of the United Nations by colossal 
contempt for the simple rules of the game of life, 
disregard of good morals and good behavior. This 
great forum was used to heap contumely upon 
men of honor and character and dignity and upon 
great nations who love freedom and who have 
gained it at great expense. We have endured 
through a month of continued, complete sabotage 
of parliamentary law and common procedure in 
parliamentary bodies, endless disrespect of those 
rules that had been regarded as the means of 
facilitating and hastening the performance of 
business in all parliamentary bodies throughout 
the free world. 

And, it has risen to a climax today. Have we 
witnessed anything equal to this before? Two 
items placed on the rovisional agenda by the 
president under the rules and objected to, thus far, 
by many members of the Security Council—that 
is, the preliminary question of whether they shall 
be on the agenda of the Security Council is appar- 
ently objected to by enough members to make it a 
question whether they will indeed be on that 
agenda. And, without their being on the agenda 
at all, we have listened to the delegate of the Soviet 
Union, when he was wearing that hat, launch upon 
a discussion of the substance of those two items 
which are still in question as to whether they shall 
be on the agenda or not. 

Not only that—not a question of arguing the 
case—but being possessed of this other hat, he also 
makes a finding and declares a judgment. He 
makes a claim that is contained in these accusa- 
tions of barbarous killing, of willful aggression, 
of intentional crossing of a boundary line and 


1Made before the Security Council on Aug. 31 and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on 
the same date. 
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bombing innocent civilians and then declares it so. 
Advocate, judge—what more next, if he could? 

I say that this demonstration will have its reper- 
cussions in the world. People will draw the infer- 
ences from such conduct that are natural, and the 
quality of the confidence of even those people who 
live in his own country and of the people who live 
in the satellites to that country—t say their con- 
fidence—in the ruling circle will be shaken. 

These items are not yet on the agenda. I am 
not going to violate the law just because he has. I 
am going to tell you weet and candidly what 
our position is about placing these items on the 
agenda and then stop, reserving of course the 
right to discuss the merits if they get on the 
agenda at the suitable time and when they are 
under consideration. I trust that I will not violate 
the good sense, common sense of the people of the 
world by making the extravagant, the sickening 
claims that we have had to listen to here today. 
It is impossible that they believe that the people of 
the world have not enough intelligence to see 
through these absurd charges that they make. 

It is possible, of course, that the boundary line 
has been crossed. That is a possibility in any war, 
especially in a north country where climatic con- 
ditions sometime render the crossing of a bound- 
ary line accidental. But, to come here and charge 
the soldiers of the United States, who love life and 
who are humane and who fight only for principles 
and never as aggressors, to charge thon with cross- 
ing a boundary and bombing innocent civilians is 
beyond the credulity of anybody on earth. 

I want to say one thing that does not affect the 
position of my Government concerning the very 
complex question in Asia and in the Orient, but I 
am caused to say this by what the distinguished 
representative of the Soviet Union said about our 
colleague Dr. Tsiang, the lawful representative of 
the Government of China, notwithstanding the 
claims that he is not that. He is in fact and in law 
that, and he sits with us an honored and respected 
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colleague. When the charge was made against him 
that he had no interest in his own people, his be- 
loved people of China, I could not sit here and 
silently take that. For I know Chinese char- 
acteristics from intimate experience and study. 
We all know Dr. Tsiang from very close associa- 
tion, and we know that if there ever was a more 
dastardly public charge than that made, we have 
not heard of it. I hope Dr. Tsiang will retire 
tonight believing that he has the confidence of 
his colleagues on the Security Council and we bow 
low to his learning and erudition and his honesty 
and honor. If we disagree with him politically 
in the Security Council at any time, it will not be 
a reflection upon his honor or his integrity, or his 
fidelity to his dear people. 


item on Complaint of Bombing 
of Chinese Territory 


Now, we are going to favor putting the subject 
matter that is contained in item 4 before this Coun- 
cil because it is a charge against the United States 
of America. I think it is contemptuous to put this 
propaganda language here, certainly after the de- 
bate we had yesterday and the action taken by 
this Council changing the language from the form 
which was obnoxious into a form that dealt with 
the subject matter without passing judgment or 
trying to do so. Of course, we object to that. 

Let me say that, regarding the facts, on August 
28 there was submitted to the Security Council— 
I am dealing only with facts affecting the question 
of whether this item ought to go on the agenda or 
not, and I say it ought to—I am on that side of it, 
but I say it ought to go in another form and that 
is something the Security Council can fix—but, on 
August 28, there was submitted to the Security 
Council a communication from Mr. Chou-En-Lai 
complaining that military aircraft operating un- 
der the unified command in Korea—understand, I 
say they were operating under the unified com- 
mand. I don’t say that Chou-En-Lai said so. 
What he said was quite different. He said it was 
United States aircraft, in effect trying to convert 
a situation from a United Nations situation to a 
United States situation, complaining that military 
aircraft operating under the unified command in 
Korea had overflown and strafed Chinese territory 
in Manchuria. On August 29, on behalf of my 
Government I submitted to the Council a reply 
to the complaint which stated that the instructions 
under which aircraft are operating under the uni- 
fied command in Korea strictly prohibit them 
from crossing the Korean frontier into adjacent 
territory and that my Government had received 
no evidence that those instructions had been 
violated.’ 

In that communication, I also expressed the 
view that my Government would welcome an in- 


* BuLteTIn of Sept. 11, 1950, p. 413. 
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vestigation on the spot by a Commission appointe 
by the Security Connell. ea . 

As soon as we received the complaint from Mr. 
Chou-En-Lai, the United States military authori- 
ties operating under the Commander of the United 
Nations Forces in Korea were instructed to make 
an immediate investigation to determine whether 
there was any evidence to indicate that the charges 
were well-founded. 

Reports have now been received which indicate 
that one F-51 aircraft of the 67 Fighter Bomber 
Squadron may have by mistake violated Chinese 
territory in Manchuria and strafed an airstrip in 
the late afternoon of August 27, 1950. This evi- 
dence has not been fully confirmed but indicates 
a possibility that one F-51 aircraft may have at- 
tacked an airstrip at Antung in Manchuria, which 
is approximately 5 miles from the Korean border. 

As I stated in my communication of August 
29, strict instructions have been issued by the mili- 
tary authorities in Korea to confine their opera- 
tions to the territory of Korea. For example, on 
June 29, 1950, in an order to the military forces, 
it was stated that special care should be taken to 
insure that operations in North Korea were well 
clear of the frontier. 

On July 2, 1950, the Secretary of the Air Force 
of the United States directed the Commanding 
General of Air Force Operations to emphasize the 
necessity of full briefing to air crews so that there 
would be no possibility of attacking targets be- 
yond the territory of North Korea. 

These same instructions were emphasized again 
to the military commands in the beginning and 
middle of August. 

The evidence which has so far been developed 
indicating as it does the possibility that an air- 
craft of the United Nations forces in Korea may 
have violated the territory of Manchuria, attacked 
an airstrip there, only serves to emphasize the de- 
sirability of sending a United Nations Commis- 
sion to that area which can make an objective in- 
vestigation of these charges. 

4 Government believes that the Security Coun- 
cil should establish such a commission without de- 
lay. The authorities of North Korea and Man- 
churia should provide it with necessary freedom 
of movement and safe conduct so that it may make 
a thorough investigation of the facts. 

For their part, the United States militar 
authorities would extend to the Commission full 
cooperation including access to pertinent records. 
The Commission when established can make an 
immediate investigation of the incident com- 
plained about on August 27, and, if it is found that 
an attack did in fact occur, my Government is pre- 
pared to make payment to the Secretary-General 
for appropriate transmission to the injured parties 
such damages as the Commission shall find to be 
fair and equitable. In such case, my Government 
will see that appropriate disciplinary action is 
taken. I am requesting the Secretary-General to 
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transmit a copy of my statement in the Council 
this afternoon to Mr. Chou-En-Lai. 

I would be glad to accept that item on the 
agenda, but I believe that the Security Council in 
fairness ought to change the wording of it to read 
“Complaint of bombing of Chinese territory by 
United Nations aircraft.” I am prepared, iP the 
president of the Security Council is unwilling to 
accept that amendment, to make a motion that 
such an amendment be made in that part of the 
agenda before it is submitted for a vote of accept- 
ance by the Security Council. 


item on Terrorism and Executions in Greece 


I think we have to give heed to what the dis- 
tinguished representative of Egypt said and that 
we have to make our agenda an instrument that 
can be useful and that can expedite the transaction 
of our business. I endorse also what the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom has stated here 
and join him also in his statement excepting this: 
With respect to the next item to which I now come, 
that is, item 5, “Unceasing terrorism and mass 
executions in Greece,” “A letter from the president 
of the Security Council to the members of the 
Security Council,” I do not assent to this being 
submitted to the Council on a motion to strike it 
for the reason that under the law of the Council 
it is not necessary for the Council to take that 
hazard. We do not have to have a majority of 
seven here to keep this item off the agenda. The 
question is, in normal form, “Shall it be on the 
agenda?” The risk of losing is on the president 
and if he does not get the necessary seven votes, 
the answer is “No,” and it goes off the agenda. 

I ask, Mr. President, that we be excused by the 
United Kingdom from passing on his question 
and that we handle this matter in the same way 
that we have always handled the question of the 
agenda. 

I am opposed to this item. In the first place, 
it is very unfair to write the item in this way and 
put that letter on that is mentioned and not put 
the two letters that the distinguished representa- 
tive of Greece has addressed to us. They should 
all be on if any areon. The United States opposes 
inclusion of item 5 because we consider this strange 
communication should not be entertained by the 
Security Council. Among all the wild charges 
contained in it, there is no single coherent sugges- 
tion that this is a threat to international peace or 
even an international dispute. It is just as well 
that no such pretense is made. After almost 4 
years of continuous concern by the United Nations 
with the problem of the threat to the territory, 
integrity, and political independence of Greece, 
the Council knows that the essence of the problem 
has been the effort of international communism 
incited, supported, and directed from Cominform 
countries to overthrow the constitutional Govern- 
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ment of Greece through force and terror. The 
General Assembly has confirmed the existence of 
this threat in 1947, 1948, and 1949. During con- 
sideration of this problem in the past, charges like 
those of item 5 have been made every year by the 
Soviet Union. Their apparent purpose has been 
to divert the United Nations from the real prob- 
lem of aggression against Greece. On all these 
occasions, the United Nations has recognized the 
introduction of the question of Greek executions 
as an obvious maneuver. We have heard it before. 
It is still a maneuver and we propose that the item 
be not supported. I will not indulge in a discus- 
sion of these two resolutions introduced out of 
order at this time, but, when they come up, I think 
I will have something more to say. 


Universal Training Legislation 


[Released to the press by the White House August 29} 

The President today sent the following letter to Millard 
EB. Tydings, Chairman, Armed Services Committee, United 
States Senate, and a similar letter to Carl Vinson, Chair- 
Pree Armed Services Committee, House of Representa- 

wes. 

Pursuant to our conversation today, I am fur- 
nishing you my views about the pending universal 
training legislation. 

I am very much in favor of universal training 
legislation. The record will show that, for the 
past five years, I have repeatedly recommended 
that the Congress enact legislation of this char- 
acter. I am just as strongly in favor of it today 
as I have ever been. 

However, the realities of the situation are that if 
such legislation were enacted tomorrow it could 
not possibly be put into effect at once. A universal 
training program would require many training 
camps and other installations and scores of thou- 
sands of experienced military personnel for train- 
ing purposes. In view of the demands made on our 
military forces by the Korean aggression, it is clear 
that we could not possibly make available the in- 
stallations and trained military manpower to put 
a universal training program into operation at 
this time or in the immediately foreseeable future. 
Accordingly, it does not seem to me immediately 
necessary for the Congress to enact universal 
training legislation. 

Legislation of this character, however, should 
be placed on the statute books at an early date 
so that we can put it into operation as soon as 
circumstances permit. Accordingly, I hope that 
your Committee will continue its active consid- 
eration of this legislation with a view to seeking 
final action on it in January. 

I am sending a similar letter to Chairman Vin- 
son of the House Armed Services Committee. 
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The Domestic Role in Building Strength To Deter Communist Aggression 


Address by the President? 


Last week, I talked with you about Korea and 
about our efforts to maintain peace and freedom 
in the world. 

Tonight, I want to talk with you about what we 
must do here at home to support our fighting men 
and to build up the saenaile which the free world 
needs to deter Communist aggression. 

The leaders of Communist imperialism have 
= military forces at their command. They 

ave shown that they are willing to use these 
forces in open aggression, in spite of the united op- 
position of all the free nations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the free nations have no alternative 
but to build up the military strength needed to 
support the rule of law in the world. Only in this 
way, can we convince the Communist leaders that 
aggression will not pay. 

To do our part in building up our military 
strength and the military strength of the free 
nations throughout the world, the United States 
must more than double its defense efforts. We 
have been spending about 15 billion dollars a year 
for defense. We are stepping up this rate rap- 
idly. By next June, under our present plans, we 
expect to be spending at the rate of at least 30 bil- 
lion dollars a year. In the year after that, we 
shall probably have to spend much more than 30 
billion dollars. And we must be prepared to 
maintain a very strong defense program for many 
years to come. 

This defense program cannot be achieved on the 
basis of business as usual. All of us—whether we 
are farmers, or wage earners, or businessmen— 
must give up some of the things we would ordi- 
narily expect to have for ourselves and our 
families. 

The danger the free world faces is so great that 
we cannot ° satisfied with less than an all-out ef- 
fort by everyone. We have not given up our goal 
of a better life for every citizen in this great coun- 


*Excerpts from an address delivered by radio from 
Washington on Sept. 9 and released to the press by the 
White House on the same date. 
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try of ours. But, for the time being, we have to 
make absolutely sure that our economy turns out 
the guns and planes and tanks and other supplies 
which are needed to protect the world from the 
threat of Communist domination. 

To do this job, we must meet and solve three 
hard, tough problems. 

First, we must produce the materials and equip- 
ment needed for defense. 

Second, we must raise the money to pay the cost 
of our increased defense efforts. 

Third, we must prevent inflation. 

Solving these three problems is the challenge 
we face on the home front. And we must solve 
them if we are to preserve our freedom and the 
peace of the world. 

First, is the problem of producing the materials 
and equipment we need for defense. We can do 
that. But it will impose great new demands upon 
the productive power of our economy. 

To meet these demands, we must do everything 
we can to expand our total production. This will 
require harder work and longer hours for every- 
body. It will mean additional jobs for women 
and older people. 

It means that businessmen should expand pro- 
ductive facilities, develop new techniques, and in- 
crease efficiency in every way possible. It means 
enlarging our capacity to produce basic materials 
such as steel, aluminum, and copper. 

America’s productive ability is the greatest in 
the history of the world, and it can be expanded 
a great deal more to meet the conditions with which 
we are faced. With our economy now producing at 
an annual rate approaching 275 billion dollars, the 
goal I set last year of a 300 billion dollar economy 

y 1954 will undoubtedly be far surpassed. With 
this kind of dynamic growth, we can arm our- 
selves and help arm the free world. We can im- 
prove our industrial plants and maintain the 
civilian efficiency and morale which underlie our 
defensive strength. 

But we cannot get all the military supplies we 
need now from expanded production alone. This 
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expansion cannot take place fast enough. There- 
fore, to the extent necessary, workers and plants 
will have to stop making some civilian goods and 
begin turning out military equipment. 

This job of building new plants and facilities 
and changing over to defense production is a 
challenge to our free economy. 

Management and labor can and will do most of 
this defense production job on their own initiative. 
But there are certain steps which the Govern- 
ment must take to see that the job is done promptly 
and well. 

Yesterday, I signed a new law, the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. This law will enable the 
Government to provide special financial help to 
businessmen where that is necessary to enlarge 
the production of our mines and factories for de- 
fense purposes. 

This law also will enable the Government to 
make sure that defense orders have top priority 
and that manufacturers get the steel, aluminum, 
copper, and other materials they need to fll such 
orders. This law gives the Government the power 
to prevent the hoarding of raw materials essen- 
tial to defense. It also enables the Government to 
cut down the production of nonessential civilian 
goods that use up critical materials. 

I have today issued an Executive order author- 
izing the appropriate agencies of the Government 
to exercise these new defense production powers. 
The administration of these and other powers 
granted by the new law will be coordinated by the 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, Mr. W. Stuart Symington. 

I have directed the agencies to exercise these 
production powers vigorously and promptly, mak- 
ing use of every resource of American business, 
large and small. These powers will be admin- 
istered with one paramount purpose in mind: to 
produce the defense equipment we need as rapidly 
as possible. 

ur second problem is to pay for our increased 
defenses. There is only one sensible way to do 
this. It is the plain, simple, direct way. We 
should pay for them as we go, out of taxes. 

There are very good reasons for this. 

To the extent that we finance our defense effort 
out of taxes now, we will avoid an enormous in- 
crease in the national debt. During World War 
II, we borrowed too much and did not tax our- 
selves enough. We must not run our preserit de- 
fense effort on that kind of financial basis. 


Our third problem is to carry out the defense 
program without letting inflation weaken and en- 
danger our free economy. 


The new Defense Production Act provides the 
Government with certain powers to stabilize prices 
and wages. But the fight against inflation 1s not 
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just the Government’s fight. It cannot be won 
just by issuing Government regulations. 


We are all in this situation together. We must 
be prepared to accept some reduction in our stand- 
ards of living. I am sure that we will be willing 
to make sacrifices here at home, if we think of the 
much greater sacrifices being made by our sons 
-— brothers and husbands who are fighting at the 

ront. 


I have also issued an order establishing an Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, to be headed by a 
Stabilization Administrator. This Administra- 
tor will guide our voluntary efforts to hold down 
inflation. It will also be his task to find out where 
and when price and wage controls are needed. 


Our goals are plain. 

We must produce the goods that are needed. 

We should pay for our defense as we go. 

We must hold the cost of living steady and keep 
down the cost of defense items. 

All these things we can do if we work together 
and share the sacrifices that must be made. We 
can and must submerge petty differences in the 
common task of preserving freedom in the world. 

The enormous resources and vitality of our free 
society have been proved. In World War II, we 
astonished the world and astonished ourselves by 
our vast production. Since then, our rate of 
growth has exceeded our expectations. 

Today, spurred by the world-wide menace of 
Communist imperialism, we can surpass every pre- 
vious record. I am certain that the American 
people, working together, can build the strength 
needed to establish peace in the world. 

Every American must ask himself what he can 
do to help keep this Nation strong and free. We 
should ask God to give us the faith and the cour- 
age we need. We should ask Him for that help 
which has preserved our Nation in the past, and 
which is our great reliance in the years to come. 


Letters of Credence 


Israel 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Israel, 
Abba Eban, presented his credentials to the Presi- 
dent on September 5, 1950. For translation of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 898 of 
September 5. 
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Foreign Policies Toward Asia 





A TELEVISION INTERVIEW WITH SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press September 10] 


Announcer: What happens abroad happens 
to you. The war in Asia is a war on the whole 
free world of which we are a part, and some for- 
eign affairs are American affairs. Today by way 
of a final report from the Diplomatic Pouch this 
will be made clear for all of us by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. But here to turn the ke 
and open the Diplomatic Pouch is Charles Col. 
lingwood, CBS White House correspondent. 


MR. COLLINGWOOD: On this final edition of Diplo- 
matic Pouch, which has been produced by CBS in coop- 
eration with the Department of State, we are very happy 
and honored to have with us the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Dean Acheson. Mr. Acheson, a lot of hard 
questions have been asked of you of late and two of my 
colleagues and I are going to try to ask you some more. 
Edward Murrow, distinguished radio correspondent who 
has just returned from a trip to Korea and who has seen 
at first hand some of the things we are going to talk 
about ; and Griffing Bancroft, one of the staff of CBS here 
in Washington, a Washington reporter of long standing. 


MR. MURROW: What are the odds on our getting into 
a shooting war with the Soviet Union? Do you think it’s 
inevitable? 


Secretary AcHeson: This whole idea that war 
is inevitable seems to me to be completely wrong 
and very vicious. I remember looking back over 
the history of the United States not long ago and 
reading the terrible things that were said in the 
1850’s about the irrepressible conflict. It’s talk 
like that, talk of an irrepressible conflict, talk 
about war being inevitable which tends to make 
it so. 

War isn’t inevitable. It doesn’t have to come. 
If we go ahead doing the things which we have 
to do here, then we have our best chance for peace. 


MR. BANCROFT: Well, Mr. Secretary, going ahead 
doing what things? What should we do to prevent war 
other than not talk about it? 
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Secrerary Acurson: There are a good many 
things, and we have been doing them ever since 
the end of the war. Before getting into what 
we should do, I’d like to make one other point 
about what not to talk about and that is the idea 
of preventive war which I hear mentioned now 
a again. As the President said the other night 
that is a thoroughly wicked thing, this talk about 
preventive war. It’s immoral and wrong from 
every point of view, and, when we talk about it, 
we tend to bring on the very thing we are trying 
to prevent. It’s like some poor aha py creature 
who gets worrying so much about the fact of death 
that he literally worries himself to death. 

It’s idiocy of the worst sort to talk in those 
terms. It does great harm to our allies. It makes 
them believe we are not steady, sensible, and calm. 
It does great damage to our chances of peace by 
making our enemies believe that their own propa- 

anda is true. Therefore, I strongly urge every- 
ody to stop that sort of talk. 


Background of Policies 


MR. COLLINGWOOD: Well, Mr. Secretary, how are we 
going to prevent war? You have talked often about situa- 
tions of strength. Is that a fundamental basis of Ameri- 
ean foreign policy? 


Secretary AcHeson: It is an absolutely es- 
sential and fundamental basis. Let me go back 
a little way and give you some background to this 
basic premise of our foreign policy. After the 
war, we all hoped and believed that it was going 
to be possible to create a rule of law among nations 
by establishing a great international institution, 
the United Nations, which would be based on law, 
which would be based on the idea of preventing 
aggression and insuring the independence and 
right of each people to live its own independent 
existence. 
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And, then, we began to find there was a power 
in the world which did not want that to happen. 
There was a power which began obstruction. 
There was a power which began aggressive action. 
I’d just like to point out to you a moment—and if 
you will look at the map with me—some of the 
things that have been oe along the line 
that I have just mentioned over the past 4 or 5 
years. I think it’s helpful if we get one look at 
the whole picture. 

Now, the first thing that happened in 1945-46 
was the Soviet drive on Iran. This was an at- 
tempt of the Soviet Union to take Iran, to g° 
down through to the Persian Gulf. Almost while 
that was going on another drive began against 
Turkey, directed first of all at separating the East- 
ern provinces of Turkey from Turkey and then 
also to gain control of the Straits. Even while 
that was continuing in 46-47, another Communist 
prong came down into Greece by means of internal 
difficulties in Greece which were supported by 
Bulgaria and to some extent then by Yugoslavia. 

ou notice that each one of these prongs [indi- 
cating on map] moves westward and the impor- 
tant part of it is that if you win any westward 
rong you win all those to the east. While the 
Greek-Turkish matter was still active, the Soviets 
withdrew from the four-power control of Ger- 
many and undertook to Sovietize the whole of 
Germany. While that was still active, a great 
drive began to strengthen the Communist Parties 
in France and in Italy. And while all of those 
things were going on, in the summer of "48, the 
Berlin blockade episode took place and the Rus- 
sians tried to drive us out of Berlin. Now, those 
were the progressive acts of the Soviet Union in 
order to block the progress toward reconstruction 
and peace which had been going on in Western 
Europe. 


MR. BANCROFT: Well, how are we going to combat 
this obstructionism of the Soviet Union, Mr. Secretary? 


Secretary AcuEson: We have to go on doing 
the sort of thing which we have been doing in 
the past. Again, let me take up each one of these 


things. 

When this drive upon Iran occurred in ’45~46 
President Truman instructed the then Secretary 
of State, Mr. Byrnes, to go to the Security Coun- 
cil and fight this thing out. Mr. Byrnes did that 
and it resulted in the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Northern Iran and the collapse of the puppet 
regime which had been set up in Azerbaijan. 

In 1946, the President instructed the Secretary 
of State to support Turkey with the aid of the 
British and French and resist the attempt to gain 
control of the Straits. When the troubles with 
Greece began, President Truman brought in on 
March 12, 1947, his Greek-Turkish Aid Program 
and the result of that has been not only to greatly 
strengthen the forces of Turkey but also to quell 
the rebellion going on in Greece and destroy the 
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guerrillas and get Greece back to a peaceful state 
of mind. 

When the troubles in Germany began, we 
started the program of unifying Germany. First 
of all unifying what we could by putting together 
the British and the American zones and then 
bringing the French zone in and finally creating 
the Republic of Western Germany. The whole 
attempt to increase communism in Italy and 
France and Western Europe was met by the Mar- 
shall Plan which hurled back all that growin 
communism which came from discontent oa 
misery, and, finally, the Berlin airlift defeated 
that rather crude Soviet attempt to gain control 
over Berlin. 

And, finally, as this pressure got more and 
more it was clear that there had to be some uni- 
fication of the defensive forces of the West and 
that produced the North Atlantic Treaty and that 
led into the Military Assistance Program. Those 
are the kinds of thing that we have got to do, Mr. 
Bancroft. 


Western Europe 


MR. BANCROFT: We are creating, or we are attempt- 
ing to create, a situation of strength in Western Europe 
through the methods you have outlined but you have often 
spoken of strength depending upon the will of people 
and their determination to believe and to do. Do we 
have any real assurance that the people of Western Europe 
will fight if it comes to that? 


SecreTary AcHeson : I think we have every as- 
surance that they will fight if they have somethin 
to fight with. You obviously can’t fight a re 
with your bare hands. You im been in Korea, 
Mr. Murrow, and you the know the tremendous 
importance of equipment in dealing with ag- 
gression. 

Now, if we go forward as we have been going 
forward with the North Atlantic Treaty—we have 
laid the foundation of organization now—what 
remains to be done is to provide the troops, the 
organized, balanced, collective forces, and the 
equipment to set up an organization, an organiza- 
tion of armed forces in the West made up of our 
own forces, our Canadian allies, and our Western 
European friends which will be powerful enough 
to deter any aggression. 


MR. BANCROFT: Can you build up forces in the West 
powerful enough actually to resist an all-out aggression? 


SrecreTary Acueson: I believe we can and I 
believe with modern weapons and ingenuity we 
can do again exactly what was done for so many 
centuries at the time of the Roman Empire. It 
doesn’t make any difference that you are out- 
numbered. It depends on the strength of the 
organization, the superiority of your weapons. 
_ can hold back all sorts of hordes if you have 
that. 
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MR. COLLINGWOOD: We are faced now, are we not, 
with about 175 to 200—that is the best estimate that 
we can make—Russian divisions. In Western Europe 
there are now 12 divisions, counting the American occupa- 
tion forces in Western Germany. That presents a tre- 
mendous imbalance. What is being done to correct that? 


Secretary Acueson : It presents us with, as you 
say, avery great problem. And what we have got 
to do is to put every ounce of our own energy and 
determination and strength into it and go along 
with our allies who will do the same thing, I’m 
sure, if we do our full part. The gap is very great. 
But the gap is not quite so great as the figures 
indicate. 


MR. MURROW: Could we get off the military aspect 
for a moment. There were rumors out in Korea that 
there was a certain amount of criticism of you and your 
policies—in certain sections of the press and perhaps 
even the radio. How are you bearing up? What do you 
do for relaxation and relief from this constant tension? 


Secretary Acueson: I think the rumors must 
have been minimized on their way to Korea. 
Well, I bear up, I think, principally by following 
the advice of the old Scotch lady to a younger 
friend who was in trouble, and the old lady said, 
“My dear, you have got to be philosophical about 
this. Just don’t think about it.” 

One great thing to do is just not to brood about 
these things. Another thing to do is to get some 
relaxation which takes your mind off your troubles 
and that is what I do out in this little place I have 
in the country. I pretty well forget about the 
world in the few hours I’m permitted to have out 
there. 


Asia 


MR. COLLINGWOOD: But the world doesn’t forget 
about you, Mr. Secretary, while you are out there. One 
of the things they have been hammering at you about is 
the situation in Asia, the failure of American foreign 
policy, as they put it, in Asia, for which they give you some 
responsibility. Well, what is your answer to these critics 
about the condition that we find ourselves in now in the 
Far East? 


Secretary Acueson: Well, I think the first 
answer is that they flatter themselves and me and 
all Americans in saying that the troubles which 
now exist in the Far East are a failure of Amer- 
ican policy. That results from the belief that 
Americans are all powerful and that anything 
that they want to do happens, and, if things 

o wrong, it must be some American mistake. 
hat isn’t the case in Asia at all. 

The fundamental fact in Asia is that that vast 
continent, quite irrespective of what some people 
are talking about, is all in the grip of a great 
revolutionary ferment. Peoples of Asia without 
discrimination between countries believe two 
things fundamentally. One is that they must at- 
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tain, and they must keep their independence from 
foreign control. And the other is that the misery 
which has overhung their lives for so many cen- 
turies is not necessary and that they can improve 
and better their own conditions of life. 


MR. MURROW: Well, why is it that it seems to be that 
the Communists are taking advantage of their revolu- 
tionary ferment you speak of and we don’t? How can 
we overcome that difficulty? 


Secretary Acueson: I think it is not true that 
the Communists are the only ones who understand 
this important fact about Asia and work in con- 
nection with it. I shall come in a moment to the 
fact that we do also. What the Communists do is 
the easy thing. They say to these people, all you 
need to do in order to get the land which you want 
so much, to get rid of the landlords who have been 
repressing you for so many centuries, to have more 
to eat, to escape taxes, all you have to do is to 
become Communist, and, then, all these benefits 
will occur to you. As soon as these people fall for 
that, if they do fall for that, and, the Communists 
take over, they see that the Communist perform- 
ance is very different from the Communist promise. 

Instead of getting land, the State takes the land; 
instead of not paying taxes, all the produce of the 
land is taken by the State except a meager amount 
for the living of the people who work on it. In- 
stead of not having landlords, they have an all 

owerful State which is the landlord. And I 
elieve people will come to understand that. 

Now, in some of the countries, coming back to 
your question—why don’t we do something about 
this—I think we have done more about it than 
anybody else. I think our history of United 
States activities in the Philippines shows that 
we understand and have always understood the 
great urge of people for independence and have 
helped them to attain it. We have understood the 
great need of people for better conditions of life 
and have helped bring them about. The Philip- 
pines has been a model in the East. 

The Russians, so far as I know, have never 
voluntarily given up one bit of control that they 
had. We cooperated earnestly to set up this free 
country of the Philippines. In Korea, we took the 
initiative in creating a free and independent coun- 
try and took it to the United Nations. The United 
Nations sponsored the operation. But it was the 
United States which has put in the sinews creating 
that little country. We tried to do everything 
that we could in China to achieve the same thing. 
So, I think we understand Asian aspirations, and 
= we have been doing everything possible to 

elp. 


China and Korea 


MR. COLLINGWOOD: You mentioned Korea, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that we are involved in fighting there. Do you 
think the American action—or let us say, the United 
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Nations action—in Korea will help us or harm us in our 
efforts to win the people of Asia over to our way of 
thinking? 


Secretary Acueson: I think that the United 
Nations action and our support of it in Korea is 
one of the great turning points in history. I think 
it has established that the free nations of the 
world understand that the United Nations Charter 
means that in the face of naked aggression, such 
as in Korea, it is the duty of all of us to step up 
and give help to a country which fights bravely 
for its own existence. 


MR. BANCROFT: Well, Mr. Secretary, what are the 
chances, do you think, of Communist China getting her- 
self involved in the support of the Korean Communists? 


Secretary Acueson: I should think it would 
be sheer madness on the part of the Chinese Com- 
munists to do that, and I see no advantage to them 
in doing it. 

Let’s again look here. We have a map of Asia 
and I’d like to make a point here by looking at 
it. The Chinese Communist satheniia runs 
throughout this area [indicating on map of Asia] 
of China proper. It is not completely in control 
of China proper but that is the general area. The 
great part of China to the north, which is made 
up of Sinkiang, Outer Mongolia, and Manchuria, 
is Chinese at the present moment only nominally. 
That is where a great cloud from the north, Rus- 
sian penetration, is operating and it is quite 
obvious that the plan is to absorb those northern 
areas of China under Soviet domination. 

Now, I give the people in Peiping credit for 
being intelligent enough to see what is happening 
to them. Why they should want to further their 
own dismemberment and destruction by getting at 
cross purposes with all the free nations of the 
world who are inherently their friends and have 
always been friends of the Chinese as against this 
imperialism coming down from the Soviet Union I 
cannot see. And since there is nothing in it for 
them, I don’t see why they should yield to what 
is undoubtedly pressures from the Communist 
movement to get into this Korean row. 


Formosa 


MR. BANCROFT: What about Formosa, what do you 
see as the long-range solution for that? 


Secretary AcHEsoN: When it was decided by 
the President that we would lend our qe and 
full support, to the United Nations in the Korean 
defense, you can see how important it was that, 
having taken most of our troops out of Japan and 
brought up troops from Okinawa and brought our 
fleet up from the Philippines and placed it to the 
north, Formosa should be neutralized and should 
not be a point of danger upon the left flank of the 
whole United Nations position. 

And, therefore, the President neutralized it by 
saying that the Seventh Fleet would prevent any 
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attack upon Formosa, and Formosa should not 
make any attack upon the mainland. There was 
a fair proposition, and it was meant to work both 
ways—and it does work both ways. The Presi- 
dent also pointed out that what he had said has 
nothing to do with foreclosing the political de- 
cisions of the future of Formosa. Those should 
be made by peaceful means, and he has stressed 
over and over and over again that our sole long- 
range desire about Formosa is that its future 
should be decided by peaceful negotiation and set- 
tlement and not by force. 


MR. BANCROFT: Well, wasn’t it decided at the Cairo 
Conference that Formosa would be part of China? 


Secretary Acurson: The Cairo Declaration 
which was made by the British and the Americans 
and the Chinese and was later approved by the 
Soviet Union declares that Formosa should be re- 
turned to China. It also declares, and this is too 
often forgotten in these discussions, that Korea 
should be free and independent. In most of the 
discussions that we have about Formosa, we are 
reminded about the Formosan part of the Decla- 
ration, and both the Chinese and the Russians for- 
get about the Korean part of the Declaration. 

Surely, the Declaration of Cairo is an important 
factor to be taken into consideration in the future 
settlement. But the future settlement is for the 
future. You cannot settle that now while the 
struggle is going on in Korea and when this island 
must be neutralized in order to protect, as I pointed 
out, the left flank of the whole United Nations 
position. 


38th Parallel 


MR. MURROW: Would you say, Mr. Secretary, that 
the same thing applies to whether or not we stop at the 
38th parallel in Korea, that that again is something that 
must be determined by the conditions that exist when 
we get there or approach it? 


SecreTrary Acueson: Yes. I should like to 
underline that this is a United Nations decision. 
The United Nations have set up the goal of a 
united and free Korea. That was in their resolu- 
tion in the General Assembly in ’47 and *48. Now, 
how this United Nations operation is conducted is 
for the United Nations to decide. And, as you 
correctly point out, Mr. Murrow, the United Na- 
tions cannot decide that before it is clear on how 
and under what circumstances its forces reach the 
38th parallel. 


Soviet Menace 


MR. COLLINGWOOD: Well, Mr. Secretary, you spoke 
a moment ago of the dark cloud of Soviet imperialism 
which is casting a shadow over the outer provinces of 
China. What are we going to do about that? Is it true, 
as some of your critics have suggested, that we have 
written off Asia? 
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Secretary AcHeson: It certainly is not true 
that we have written off Asia. By “we writing it 
off” I presume that you mean that, as far as the 
State Dupertment is concerned, we think Asia is 
lost to the free world. We do not think so. We 
do not think any part of it is lost. We still believe 
that the Chinese are going to be Chinese before 
they are going tobe Communists. We believe that 
the people of Indochina will see this menace which 
is coming toward them. We think that the people 
of the Philippines will, and the people of Ind - 
nesia, and the people of Japan, and the people of 
Korea. We are helping all of those countries. 


MR. COLLINGWOOD: What do we do in the mean- 
while, wait for the dust to settle, a phrase which has been 
attributed to you? 


Secretary AcuEson: Yes, it has been attrib- 
uted to me. I say very clearly that we wait for 
nothing. We are acting now and we are acting 
vigorously, and we are going to continue to act. 
We must get on with the establishment of clear 
future relations between Japan and the rest of 
the world. We must, if we possibly can, clear up 
this matter in Korea, and we must help the other 
countries to remain free and independent of Soviet 
imperialism. 


MR. MURROW: Mr. Secretary, you have shown us two 
maps, one of Asia and one of Europe. You sit behind 
that big desk in the State Department and look in both 
directions. Where is our major weight to be put in this 
shifting contest with the Soviet Union? 


Secretary AcueEson: It is very hard to put our 
major attention anywhere. We have to look at all 
these points and work at all of them together. 
But I think we must put our major effort at the 
present moment into creating strong North At- 
lantic defense forces. If we have those forces— 
united, balanced, collective forces—strong, well- 
equipped, able and ready to deter aggression, then 
problems all over the world take on a different 
shape. Such forces alone will change problems 
in Greece, in Turkey, and in Yugoslavia, in the 
Middle East and in the Far East. 


MR. BANCROFT: Well, speaking of Yugoslavia, do 
you look for more breaks between the Communists, such 
as Marshal Tito has led in Yugoslavia? 


Secretary Acueson : It’s very difficult to expect 
the sort of break between the Communists in the 
Eastern European satellite states and the Russians 
such as you have in Yugoslavia. The unhappy 
Poles, for instance, now find that their army is 
under the command of a Soviet general. The 
Czechs, who border on Russia, find that they are 
penetrated by the Russian secret police. The same 





is true in Hungary, in Rumania, and in Bulgaria, 
Those people have pretty well lost the power to 
revolt at the present time. It doesn’t mean that 
they have lost it forever, but I do not immediately 
expect them to declare their independence as the 
Yugoslavs have. 


MR. BANCROFT: Well, Mr. Secretary, what is the 
time element of all this? How long do you think this 
struggle is apt to go on? 


The Dangerous Future 


Secretary Acurson: Mr. Bancroft, this isn’t 
going to be a short effort and it isn’t going to be 
an easy one. This is a tough job. The job before 
us is to organize our own great industrial power 
to produce the goods which are necessary for 
defense. The same thing has got to be done by 
our allies. The job is to raise the men who are 
going to use those goods and that equipment in 
order to provide the defense for the West. It 
isn’t going to be short as I said, and it isn’t goin 
to be easy. And it is going to be done in a perio 
which is going to be dangerous. 

This isn’t an easy safe performance we are in 
and there are elements of danger in it. It’s going 
to take a lot of steady nerves and a lot of strong 
determination and here all, the absence of any 
sort of hysteria. We have just got to face this 
thing and see it through and it’s going to take time. 


MR. BANCROFT: But it’s not a hopeless task? 


Secretary Acueson: It’s not a hopeless task 
at all. And it’s an essential task and a hopeful 
task because it leads to the goal for which we are 
struggling and that is to settle, so far as we can 
settle, the great differences which are outstanding 
between East and West. And to settle those differ- 
ences we have got to talk on equal terms. We 
cannot have one party very strong in terms of arm- 
ament and the other party very weak. We have 
got to talk as equals. And once we reach that 
point, I believe that with that equality of posi- 
tion and with the effects of time, we can work 
out in a peaceful way stability in the world and 
peace between East and West. 


MR. MURROW: Isn’t it essential, too, Mr. Secretary, 
that we do more than we are now doing in order to try 
to tell the rest of the world what it is we are trying 
to do? 


Secretary AcHeson: It is absolutely essential. 
Just only last week, I was before a Senate Com- 
mittee testifying about the greatly enlarged = 

ram which we want to have under President 
nea direction to carry this campaign of 
truth to every corner of the world. 
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Fundamentals of Far Eastern Foreign Policy 


by Dean Rusk 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs? 


Our purposes in Asia are the same as in other 
parts of. the world. Our foreign — rests upon 
a need for world conditions in which our great 
American experiment in freedom can survive and 
flourish. We need not be ashamed to state our 
policy in such terms—we are the kind of people 
we are, and we are on our side. As we see it, 
then, what should we like to see in Asia and in 
our relations with the great peoples of Asia ? 


Hopes for Asia and the World 


Freedom.—The peoples of Asia organized and 
pena by institutions of their own making and 
y men of their own choice; their relations with 
other peoples and governments resting solidly 
upon mutual consent ; 

Equal Partnership—The nations of Asia ac- 
tively participating as full and equal members of 
the international community on the basis of agreed 
principles set forth in such great documents as 
the Charter of the United Nations; 

Security.—The nations of Asia secure from ag- 
gression, whether by armed attack or by the in- 
sidious methods of penetration and subversion; 

Peaceful Process.—The nations of Asia settling 
their disputes among themselves by peaceful means 
and throwing their full support to the efforts of 
the United Nations to maintain peace on the basis 
of law and justice; 

Material Well-Being.—The development of their 
resources, the lifting of their standards of living, 
rapid increases in mutually beneficial trade; 

Cultural Exchange.—A rich interchange of cul- 
tural values, each giving according to its own cre- 
ative genius and receiving according to its own 
tastes and needs; 

Good Neighbors.—Friendly association with 


1Excerpts from an address made before the National 
Convention of American Veterans of World War II at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 9 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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the American people and our Government across a 
wide range of political, economic, and cultural re- 
lationships. 

If at this point you are bored, take care—for 
you may be infected with a spiritual anemia which 
can easily produce a tragedy of historic propor- 
tions. The most important political fact of our 
generation may prove to be that the power, wealth, 
and imagination of the American people are com- 
mitted to the purposes of peace, human liberty, 
and economic well-being, for ourselves and others. 
But if, at the very moment when such a fact can 
be decisive, we lose its meaning and forget that 
we are a vital part of the great revolution of hu- 
man freedom, we can easily succumb to the reac- 
tionary forces of a Communist conspiracy. 

These things are among our basic purposes; 
they are not set by government but by the Ameri- 
can people. They reflect what we should like to 
see, not what we think we already have. They are 
policies, not facts. I have not tried to look at 
them through Asian eyes. We are Americans, 
and it is our business to see clearly through Ameri- 
can eyes. Our Asian friends will take care of 
looking at such matters through Asian eyes. 
When this happens, we need not worry too much 
about whether we and they shall see eye to eye. 
When we discuss our mutual interests through 
3g a or at the conference table, we habitu- 
ally find a vast identity of interest. We and they 
have registered our basic policy in a large number 
of great international documents such as the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. In this great melting 
pot of a nation of ours, the American people have 
worked out a form of simple ideas which are 
broadly humanistic in character and which are 
generally shared with men and women around the 
world. 

If we are to maintain relations with our friends 
in Asia on a sound and friendly basis, it can only 
be done by being what we are and discussing our 
joint concerns with them in a frank and friendly 
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manner. If differences arise, they can be settled 
as among reasonable men with common purposes. 
What Asians think of us is important to us. 
What we think of Asians is of no less importance 
to them. We do only harm by supposing that 
friendship with Asia requires us to respond to 
every whim or fancy which we hear from Asia or, 
more likely, from some among us who seem to 
think they know how to speak for Asia. 


Obstacles in Asia 


Why are our simple policies not simple facts? 
What are the obstacles which stand in the way? 

First, let us note briefly some of the obstacles in 
Asia: 


Grinding Poverty—Hundreds of millions of 
men and women whose energies are wholly con- 
sumed by a desperate tomas for existence ; 

Lack of Capital Plant—Vast areas and vast 
populations without the elementary means of com- 
munication, without simple and efficient tools, or 
homes, or schools; without equipment to transform 
natural resources to the service of mankind; with- 
out cheap sources of power and fuel; without the 
means to control floods, irrigate deserts, combat 
pestilence ; 

Lack of Technical Know-How.—An appalling 
dearth of engineers, teachers, administrators, 
managers and foremen, doctors and nurses, and a 
long list of those with the special skills required 
to provide a basic institutional life for large 
societies ; 

New and Unaccustomed Responsibilities for 
Their Own Affairs—New nations which have 
thrown off an older order without the new fully 
developed to take its place; 

Political Inexperience-—On the part of many 
who lead and most who follow; 

Military Weakness.—Exposed to external attack 
and internal subversion; 

Suspicion—Of each other, of the foreigner, of 
the new; but, particularly, suspicion of the white 
man and of the west—still remembered as foreign 
rule, usually seen in the big hotels and fine houses 
and not in the villages and paddy fields ; 

Propaganda.—A persistent and insidious bar- 
rage by Communist imperialism, designed to con- 
fuse, to foster resentment, to prevent the growth 
of stable governments and productive economies, 
to set class against class and race against race— 
whatever leads to weakness in the path of Com- 
munist ambition ; 

Aggression.—Cold, cynical, flagrant aggression 
by organized armies as in Korea, unleashed by the 
international Communist conspiracy in defiance 
of the basic law of the world community and in 
total disregard for human life and the lot of the 
miserable peoples directly involved; aggression 
also by the devious methods of subversion and 
penetration, stealth and intimidation—aggression 
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no less dangerous and more difficult to meet, in 
many ways, than open attack. 

Before we pass on, perhaps we should note that 
there are obstacles here, in the United States, which 
complicate our relations with Asia. I think first 
of a good deal of ignorance and indifference amon 
us; as a people we have much to learn and muc 
to unlearn about Asia. Our schools and colleges 
have a new challenge to meet—for knowledge 
means understanding and not a glandular reaction 
to the latest headline. 

I 5 aoe that there are also some illusions among 
us. We are inclined to forget that we have rela- 
tions with other people, not control over them. We 
are inclined to drop their complicated problems 
into the slot machine of our own preconceptions 
and crank out a bright and shiny solution for their 
troubles—which often has nothing to do with their 
situation in fact, nor with their cultural traditions, 
their moral codes, their capabilities or their needs. 

But most important of all, perhaps, is our ex- 
ample. What we do is a more eloquent expression 
of policy than what we say. We as a people are 
deeply concerned about Asia and its peoples, and 
I haven’t the slightest doubt about our sincerity. 
But what about the Asians in our own commu- 
nities—and the men and women of other races who 
share our American life with us?) We Americans 
are deeply concerned about human liberty, and 
we have repeatedly demonstrated a willingness to 
die for it. Can we tell our friends abroad that the 
presumption of innocence is as firmly established 
as it used to be—or that we remain ready to let 
hostile ideas do vigorous battle with each other in 
order that truth might emerge bright and strong 
from the contest? ‘The peoples of Asia are sitting 
as a great jury and are passing judgment upon our 
way of life; there is no place for us to hide from 
our own performance. 


Program for Action 


What about the job ahead of us? We have 
talked about our purposes and policies and some of 
the obstacles which stand in the way of their 
achievement. How do we proceed to get on with 
our objective and to overcome the principal 
obstacles ? 

First, we must accept the proposition that the 
problems of Asia are to be worked out by the gov- 
ernments and peoples of Asia—not to alibi any 
lack of interest or effort on our part, but because 
the peoples of Asia themselves will insist upon it. 
We can help, but we cannot take over. 

Second, we must allow no misunderstanding 
about the nature of our own interest in Asia. We 
seek no territories, no special privilegs, no special 
position. We shall act in our own interest, but we 
have long since determined that our selfish interest 
lies in the conduct set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations and in joint action with others 
to pursue its purposes. 
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Third, we shall support the national aspirations 
of the peoples of Asia to be free, to determine their 
own institutions, to select their own rulers, and to 
regulate their relations with others on the basis 
of consent. 

Fourth, we shall act vigorously and loyally as 
a member of the United Nations to deal with ag- 
gression. The peace and security of Asia were 
directly challenged by the lawless and unprovoked 
aggression in Korea. Indeed, the peace of the 
world and security of our own homeland are at 
stake there. We shall not tread the dismal path 
to disaster marked out during the thirties by Man- 
churia, Ethiopia, the Rhineland, Poland, and 
Pearl Harbor. Aggression must be stopped in 
Korea. We shall do everything we can to pre- 
vent the war from spreading. We call upon those 
who are recklessly giving aid and assistance to the 
aggressors in Korea to reflect soberly upon the 
meaning of the resolution of the Security Council 
which was supported by a solid majority of nine 
members on Thursday—a resolution vetoed by the 
Soviet Union. 

Fifth, we believe that the United Nations must 
have an opportunity to give effect to its long- 
standing policy in favor of a free and united 
Korea along the lines set forth in the resolutions 
of the General Assembly over the past 3 years. 

Sixth, we insist upon the cessation of hostilities 
between Formosa and the China mainland and 
shall support the peaceful settlement of the For- 
mosa problem by international action. We wel- 
come its consideration by the United Nations. 
We shall continue our economic assistance pro- 
gram for Formosa and shall furnish selected mili- 
tary assistance to put it in a better position to de- 
fend itself if an attempt is made to dispose of the 
Formosa problem by armed attack. 

Seventh, we shall try to find a way to sustain 
the historic friendship between the American and 
Chinese peoples and to make it clear that we have 
no aggressive designs whatever upon China. We 
must make it equally clear that we shall take a 
most serious view of acts of aggression which 
might be set in motion in mainland China on be- 
half of a Communist conspiracy and that we shall 
not accept the right of any clique in China to pre- 
side over the dismemberment of China for the 
benefit of Soviet imperialism. 

Eighth, we shall strongly support the full and 
equal participation of the nations of Asia in the 
family of nations and shall work closely with them 
on matters of common interest. The time has 
come to move toward a Japanese peace settlement 
and to make it possible for Japan to accept the 
full privileges and responsibilities of interna- 
tional life to which her people are now entitled. 
We shall strongly support applications for mem- 
bership in the United Nations by Ceylon, Indo- 
nesia, Nepal, and the Republic of Korea. 

Ninth, we shall view with sympathy and inter- 
est any joint effort which the nations of Asia and 
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the Far East might wish to make in behalf of the 
security or the well-being of the area as a whole. 

Tenth, we shall work with our friends in Asia 
to strengthen their own institutions and to put 
them in better position to meet what the League 
of Nations Covenant called “the strenuous condi- 
tions of the modern world.” That means military 
assistance, with high priorities to Indochina and 
to the Philippines, but substantial assistance to 
others in Southeast Asia whose security is bein 
threatened. That means economic and technica 
assistance which the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is in the process of supplying follow- 
ing the investigations in Southeast Asia of the 
Griffin Mission. That means prompt action to 
work out with the Philippines a ae of press- 
ing economic and financial problems which have 
been studied this summer by the mission headed 
by Dan Bell, former Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. That means active United States 
support for and participation in the Point 4 Pro- 
gram and in other activities of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies in Asia. That means 
selected support by the Export-Import Bank, such 
as the recent 100 million-dollar credit for Indo- 
nesia. 

Eleventh, we are rapidly expanding our infor- 
mation and exchange programs in Asia and the 
Far East. We believe that there are natural ties 
to bind us and the peoples of Asia together in 
firm friendship. Those ties must rest upon truth 
and greater knowledge of each other. Surface 
irritations will give way to deeper understanding 
and mutual respect. 


Our Duty in Time of Crisis 


We shall not find a miraculous formula with 
which to meet the needs of our relations with Asia. 
Unremitting toil and persistence and patience will 
be required of us. At this time of national danger, 
we citizens must close our ranks behind our Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief and provide him 
the strength and unity of this great nation. No 
man in the world carries responsibility equal to his 
in the present situation. There is no one to whom 
he can pass the buck. Partisan or personal con- 
siderations must be put aside to support him in the 
task of leading free men to peace and security. 

It is clear that we must now, as rapidly as 

ossible, convert more of our potential strength 
into actual strength. Weare rapidly placing more 
men under arms and are gearing our productive 
capacity to the complicated weapons of war. It 
will be costly and each one of us shall be called 
upon to carry a heavy burden. 

May I suggest that if we may now wish that 
more of our strength were readily available for 
combat, we should not for unworthy purposes 
consume our energy in recrimination or self- 
reproach. 

We need not be ashamed of a policy which con- 
cerned itself with the building of the peace, the 
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advance of human liberty, and the raising of the 
standards of living of men and women in every 
quarter of the globe. 

We have attempted by every possible means to 
make our contribution to the peace. We have made 
concessions up to the limits of conscience in an 
effort to reach workable agreements. 

We can be proud that our foreign policy has 
been reflected in submitting atomic weapons to 
international control, in feeding and clothing 
those stricken by the war, in supporting free elec- 
tions and government by consent, in building 
factories and dams, power plants and railways, 
schools and hospitals, in improving seed and stock 
and fertilizer, in stimulating markets, and im- 

roving the skills and techniques of others in a 
nite | different ways. 

Let these things stand in contrast to a foreign 
policy directed toward the extension of tyranny 
and using the big lie, sabotage, suspicion, riot, and 
assassination, as its tools. 

The United States is a giant of great power, 
slow to move and slow to anger. Our strength 
is chained to the peaceful pursuits of our own peo- 

le and to the decent opinions of mankind. But 
it is not healthy for any regime or group of re- 

imes to incur by their lawless and aggressive con- 
- on the implacable opposition of the American 
people. 

And so, we must look to our strength. The 
lawbreaker, unfortunately in the nature of things, 
always has the initiative—but the peace-loving 
peoples of the world can and now will make them- 
selves strong enough to insist upon peace. We 
have tried every other method to build the peace— 
we must now make it clear to any aggressor that 
aggression carries with it their certain destruction. 

We know where lies 99.99 percent of the respon- 
sibility for the present threat to peace and free- 
dom. And it does not lie in the United States. 
Let us not, therefore, in our natural chagrin over 
the renewal of sharp tension, rend at our own 
vitals by dissension among ourselves in the face 
of a common danger. 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 
for the Security Council 


General Douglas MacArthur, Commander in 
Chief of United Nations command, has trans- 
mitted communiqués regarding Korea to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations under the 
following United Nations document numbers: 
$/1678, August 8; S/1682, August 10; S/1683, 
August 10; $/1686, August 11; S/1687, August 
14; S$/1689, August 15; S/1691, August 16; 
S/1693, August 16; S/1695, August 17; S/1698, 
August 18; S/1705, August 22; S/1706, August 
93; 8/1714, August 24. 
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Strength of Forces 
in Western Europe To Be Increased 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House September 9] 


On the basis of recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, concurred in by the Secretaries 
of State and Defense, I have today approved sub- 
stantial increases in the strength of United States 
forces to be stationed in Western Europe in the 
interest of the defense of that area. The extent 
of these increases and the timing thereof will be 
worked out in close coordination with our North 
Atlantic Treaty partners. A basic element in the 
implementation of this decision is the degree to 
which our friends match our actions in this regard, 
Firm programs for the development of their forces 
will be expected to keep full step with the dispatch 
of additional United States forces to Europe. Our 
plans are based on the sincere expectation that 
our efforts will be met with similar action on their 
part. The purpose of this measure is to increase 
the effectiveness of our collective defense efforts 
and thereby insure the maintenance of peace. 


Review of Progress Made 
Under North Atlantic Treaty 


Eatemporaneous Remarks by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press September 6] 


I think in looking at the whole North Atlantic 
Treaty one needs to get a little perspective. It is 
not yet a year since the first meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council took place. The Treaty was 
ratified sometime in August and the first meeting 
was on the 13th of September 1949. Since that 
time a very considerable amount has been done 
in the way of laying the fundamental plan and 
creating the fundamental organization. 

The first thing that had to be done was to set 
up the framework of the organization. That was 
done at the meeting of September 17, 1949. They 
there created the main structure of the North At- 
lantic Organization: defense under a committee 
of defense ministers; finance under a committee of 
finance ministers; production and supply under 
another group; a military committee made up of 
professional military people; a standing commit- 
tee, which was made up of French, British, and 
American Chiefs of Staff—that was the organi- 
zation. 

The next thing they had to do was to devise the 
fundamental strategic concept which was called 
for, particularly in relation to the United States 
military defense assistance program, which is 
based on agreed collective Nat plans rather than 
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on unintegrated aid to individual nations. That 
was worked out and was approved in our meeting 
in the first of the year, worked out by the soldiers, 
put before the defense ministers, recommended by 
them to us, and approved by the Council. It then 
went to the President and was approved by him 
and became the basis for operations under the 
Mopar. Now, that was an important accomplish- 
ment. 

The defense ministers then got to work on the 
implementation of this strategic concept—what 
were the forces to be, and how were they to be or- 
ganized. That came before the defense ministers 
in their meeting in April on a report from the 
military regional planning groups. At that time, 
it was a tentative report. They sent it on to the 
Council with their approval. The Council ap- 
proved it at its meeting at London in May and 
asked them to take hold of it and with all possible 
speed try to shake it down into minimum terms to 
get it down into something that just could be done. 
In the meantime, the Council asked all the member 
governments to get on with their programs, be- 
cause whatever they did immediately was certain 
to be far less than the long-range requirements. 

Among other things we did at the May meeting, 
besides take that action, was to get estimates of 
the financial magnitude of the task and then to 
center upon this idea of balanced collective 
forces as the best means of attaining the necessary 
collective strength with available resources—the 
central objective of Nato. That was, instead of 
having each nation try to have a complete military 
setup, to concentrate on the mission which was 
assigned to it under the strategic concept and put 
all its effort into that. We also created the Coun- 
cil of Deputies in order to have a permanent group 
sitting all the time trying to get actual plans trans- 
lated into terms of men and arms and organization. 

The work of the past year, I should think it 
fair to say, has laid the foundation of plan and 
organization on which now some sinews have to 
be put. The deputies have been working very 
hard, in the last 2 months, to try and work out, 
exactly, what each nation should do and how 
Naro can fit into that. There have been dis- 
cussions back and forth; plans have been put for- 
ward; they have been criticized as not adequate; 
they have been taken back and increased, and they 
are working on that at the present time. So far, 
there has not been in fact the increase, there has 
been hardly the beginning of the increase in the 
actual forces in being which is necessary, but be- 
fore you could get to that you had to do all the 
work that I have been talking about. 

I think the great task in the next year, now that 
the plans are pretty well laid and major decisions 
are pretty well laid, is to get actual men and ac- 
tual equipment and actual formations and the 
command structure, so that you will have in West- 
ern Europe a force which will be adequate to its 
defense. 
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Now, a9 oe on the progress : I am the last 
person in the world to say that the progress is 
such that one wants to be complacent about it. It 
is not that at all, but there has been progress, and 
there must be a great deal more progress. 
think we can say that the: year has not been 
wasted. We have not done all we would like to 
have done; in the coming year we have to do 
vastly more. 


Labor Day Statements 
of Union Leaders Praised 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press September 6] 


I would like today to pay tribute to the Labor 
Day statements of President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor and President 
Philip Murray of the CIO. These American labor 
leaders have made it clear that their two great 
unions support the United States Government in 
its “defense of freedom.” (Both Mr. Green and 
Mr. Murray use that phrase.) And they made it 
clear that the nature of communism is well under- 
stood. 

Mr. Green said of the Communists: 

We are familiar with their boundless criminality, 
their godless purposes, their convenient alibi 
that the end justifies the means. We know what 
that “end” means in Soviet Russia and her satel- 
lites. It is truly the end of labor’s freedom, 
because it consists of human slavery—political 
slavery to the State, economic slavery to the job 
and total slavery to the whims of a dictator. 

I agree completely with this analysis and with 
Mr. Murray’s succinct statement as to what the 
workers of America want. Mr. Murray said: 

The workers of America want a peaceful world, 
in which men and women may work to improve 


their living standards, their democratic insti- 
tutions, their personal good and welfare. 


Democracy, Mr. Murray also said, must offer 
positive benefits to people of every land, “so that 
no human being will be forced to choose only 
between degrading poverty and the ultimate 
slavery of the Communist system. There can be, 
there must be,” he said, “economic progress in 
every section of the world—so that communism, 
with its destruction of human values, will lose its 
appeal for even the most lowly-placed human 
being.” 

Mr. Murray is wholly right. As you know the 
Government has long operated in the belief that 
communism will not be attractive to people who 
are able to earn a decent living. Accordingly, 
we have given many other countries economic as- 
sistance, through the European Recovery Pro- 
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gram, Export-Import Bank loans, and through 
other measures, and we intend to continue to do 
so. 
Mr. Green and Mr. Murray have well expressed 
the basic beliefs and objectives of this country and 
its people. Since they speak for free labor, what 
they say certainly will be noted all over the world, 
on both sides of the iron curtain. 


Cooperation of Film Industry 
With Government Discussed 


[Released to the press September 8] 


Assistant Secretary Barrett and other officers 
of the public affairs area of the Department of 
State met informally with representatives of the 
Council of Motion Picture Teentiadiens today 
at the Motion Picture Association of America 
offices at Washington. 

A special committee representing the Council 
is in Washington at the invitation of President 
Truman to discuss means of cooperation between 
the film industry and the Government. The group 
was scheduled to call on President Truman at 
12:30 p.m. today, to visit Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer at 3:30 p.m., and to confer with 
other Government officials. 

The Council consists of the 10 organized groups 
in the film industry and includes leading figures 
from all phases of the industry—production, dis- 
tribution, labor, talent, and exhibition. The 
Council is headed by Ned Depinet, president of 
RKO Radio Pictures. 

A special three-man committee on cooperation 
with the State Department’s information pro- 
gram has been named by Mr. Depinet and will 
confer later with Mr. Barrett. Members of this 
group are Cecil B. DeMille, representing the 
Motion Picture Industry Council; Gunther Les- 
sing, vice president of Disney Productions, rep- 
resenting the Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Pendnses and Francis S. Harmon, vice 
president of the Motion Picture Association of 
America. 


U.S. Films Win Awards 


The United States Government participated 
in the Eleventh International Exhibition of Cine- 
matographic Art at Venice, Italy, August 8 to 
September 10, 1950, and the Department has 
been informed that the United States Government 
films have been awarded five first prizes and one 
honorable mention, equivalent to second prize. 

The first-prize awards are as follows: surgical 


films: Surgical Approaches to the Elbow Jomt— 
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a Veterans’ Administration film which contains 
an animated study of arm anatomy and illustra- 
tions of several approaches to surgery on the 
elbow joint; Journey Back—a film made by the 
Veterans’ Administration to illustrate the medical 
rehabilitation of neurology patients; social rela- 
tions films: First as a Child—a film prepared by 
the United States Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, to show how public funds are used 
in local services for crippled children; technical 
films: Shipbuilders of Essew—a film produced for 
the Department of State Information Service 
which shows skilled craftsmen of Essex, Massa- 
chusetts, constructing a wooden fishing trawler; 
miscellaneous films: Survival in the Arctic Tun- 
dra—a Department of the Air Force film covering 
survival in the Arctic tundra swamps when cor- 
rect use is made of available equipment and 
natural resources. 


Further Suspension 
of Excise Tax on Copper Recommended 


[Released to the press by the White House September 1] 


The President has sent the following letter to Senor 
Felix Nieto del Rio, Ambassador of Chile. 


I have read with great interest your memoran- 
dum of August twenty-first, in which you express 
your concern over the malicious propaganda dis- 
seminated by the Communists in Latin America in 
order to exploit to their advantage the recent ex- 
piration of the suspension of the United States 
excise tax on copper. 

The decision to reinstate once again a suspension 
of this tax is one that is to be taken by the United 
States Congress on the basis of multiple considera- 
tions affecting the national interest. The factors 
involved include questions of our domestic econo- 
my, international trade, and foreign policy. 

At present, there is diversity of opinion in this 
country concerning this tax, determined by the 
various segments of industry and labor most im- 
mediately affected. After careful study of all the 
problems involved, I have recommended further 
suspension of the tax and the House of Represen- 
tatives has approved such extension for a period 
of one year. I hope very much that the Senate 
will take similar action in the very near future. 

I am constantly appreciative of the mutual and 
traditional friendship of our two countries and of 
the cooperative attitude of the people and Govern- 
ment of Chile toward the United States. I am 
fully aware of the malicious propaganda devices 
practiced by the enemies of our democracies in an 
attempt to sow discord amongst us. I earnestly 
hope that a happy solution will be reached in this 
problem of benefit to both Chile and the United 
States and our mutual friendship. 
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The Conference on Tonnage Measurement of Ships 


STOCKHOLM, JUNE 2-10, 1950 


by John W. Mann 


Standards of measurement by which the size of 
vessels can be expressed presumably came into ex- 
istence to meet the needs of commercial and gov- 
ernmental interests. The needs of commerce de- 
manded that shippers, consignees, and shipowners 
have readily understood terms by which the carry- 
ing capacity of a ship could be expressed and to 
which the value of vessels could be reduced. Gov- 
ernments, both sovereign and local, needed a basis 
for assessing tonnage taxes, harbor dues, and cer- 
tain port charges. Rudimentary systems of ton- 
nage measurement existed in the Middle Ages, but 
it is also possible that measures for that purpose 
were known in still earlier times. 


At present, practically all commercial vessels in 
international trade are subject to charges for port 
facilities, harbor dues, and canal tolls as well as 
tonnage taxes. These charges usually are based 
upon the gross or net tonnage of the vessels. The 
rules for measuring those tonnages are complicated 
and vary between nations, especially with respect 
to the deductions allowed and the methods of de- 
termining such deductions. The principal meth- 
ods in use today are based upon the so-called 
British system and upon the Swedish system, but 
a considerable number of variations and interpre- 
tations are applied in national rules and practices. 
The Suez and the Panama Canal systems differ 
still from each other and from national systems. 

The United States rules are similar to those in 
effect in other countries, being based on the British 
rules. They differ from the British rules, how- 
ever, in sro 4 important matters as the treatment 
of spaces exclusively used for water ballast and 
of cabins and staterooms above the first deck 
(which is not a deck) to the hull, and in other 
particulars. 

From the standpoint of a naval architect, it is 
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impossible to design a vessel to enjoy the maxi- 
mum deductions under one set of rules without 
finding the vessel penalized under another set. 
The design of ships is greatly influenced and to 
some extent “frozen” by tonnage considerations, 
and, in extreme cases, the safety of the ship itself 
may be influenced by the desire to realize larger 
tonnage deductions. cv BERG improved effi- 
ciency, and savings would obviously result if every 
vessel were measured under one set of rules uni- 
versally adopted and uniformly interpreted. The 
advantages which would accrue from such a sys- 
tem are recognized, but the progress toward uni- 
formity is slow because of widely different view- 
points and because of the great number of ships 
which have been sneteuiell taking full advantage 
of technicalities in one or more of the present sys- 
tems with resulting savings which might be re- 
duced or eliminated under a new and uniform 
set of rules. 


The League of Nations and Oslo Rules 


The League of Nations, to which the matter 
had been referred at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of Norway, studied the problem of uni- 
formity for a number of years beginning in 1924. 
In 1939, the League published a set of rules rec- 
ommended for international adoption. These are 
the so-called Oslo rules which form the basis of 
an international convention signed in Oslo in 1947 
on behalf of the Governments of Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Iceland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden but which to date has been 
ratified only by Iceland, the Netherlands, and Nor- 
— If fully effective, the Oslo convention would 
make a substantial advance toward producing uni- 
formity of admeasurement because Sweden and 
Belgium, the principal maritime nations using the 
Swedish system, would be brought under the Oslo 
rules. As presently administered, the British sys- 
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tem of admeasurement is substantially similar to 
that employed by the Oslo states. 

However effective the Oslo rules or such modi- 
fications might be in securing uniformity of na- 
tional measurement rules, full benefit from 
uniformity cannot accrue to the naval architect 
and the shipowner unless the final rules are 
adopted by the two great interoceanic canals. 
The United States had considered in 1945 placing 
the subject of uniform tonnage measurement on 
the agenda of the Safety of Life at Sea Conference 
but was dissuaded from doing so by lack of agree- 
ment on a firm United States position. At a meet- 
ing of the Working Group on Maritime Tonnage 
Measurement of the Shipping Coordinating Com- 
mittee on February 14, 1950, representatives of 
both the Panama Canal and the shipping industry, 
as well as representatives of other interested gov- 
ernment agencies and industry associations, ex- 

ressed a willingness to consider changes in the 
United States rules and the Panama Canal rules; 
this fact was a tremendous step toward possible 
uniformity and encouraged optimism as to its 
eventual achievement. 

The Suez Canal is a stock company holding a 99- 
year lease on the canal, which will revert to the 
Government of Egypt in 1968. It is possible that 
if all the principal maritime governments and the 
Panama owe should reach agreement the Suez 
Canal would follow. 

At the rey of European maritime tonnage 
experts held in March 1946 when it was decided 
to try to achieve substantial uniformity on the 
basis of the Oslo rules, the Panama Canal rules 
were given consideration as a basis for interna- 
tional agreement. The principal objection to the 
Panama Canal rules was the deduction of public 
rooms in passenger ships, those present believing 
that such spaces possessed earning capacity and 
should be included. The Conference also con- 
sidered that adherence to the Panama Canal rules 
would lead to a considerable increase in the ton- 
nage of many ships and, consequently, might cause 
hardship to many shipowners and that modifica- 
tions of tonnage limits mentioned in international 
conventions and in national legislation in all parts 
of the world would be necessary because of such 
increase. The Oslo rules apparently were recom- 
mended as the uniform basis not because they were 
the best rules which could be devised but because 
that system would cause the least disturbance and 
so would have the best chance of adoption by the 
greatest number of maritime nations. 


U.S. Position Given U.N. 


The United Nations recently became interested 
in the subject of unification of maritime tonnage 
measurement and requested the positions of all 
member governments on that subject. The United 
States position transmitted to the United Na- 
tions Secretary-General March 6, 1950, which is 
substantially that (1) the United States recognizes 
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in ae the benefits which could result from 
uniformity of admeasurement rules with certain 
qualifications, (2) the United States contemplates 
making a or study of the problems in- 
volved, and (3) the United States is in favor of 
interchange of views between maritime govern- 
ments on the subject and, pending development 
of definitive United States proposals, is prepared 
to send observers to any international conferences 
or meetings on tonnage measurement. The 
Transport and Communications Commission of 
the United Nations on April 4, 1950, noted that 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization ey would be the competent 
agency to handle the problem, was of the opinion 
that solution should be sought on the basis of 
world-wide uniformity, and recommended that 
the United Nations urge governments to continue 
their studies of the problem. 


The Stockholm Meeting 


The United States is interested in conferences 
held pursuant to the Oslo convention because it 
has reciprocal tonnage arrangements which most, 
if not all, of the governments which have adopted 
the Oslo rules; because of the savings and other 
advantages which would result from international 
uniformity; because of the opportunity for per- 
sonal contact with foreign admeasurers who often 
are called upon to measure ships under the 
Panama Canal rules; because of the benefits from 
an interchange of views, a consideration of par- 
ticular importance in view of the present compre- 
hensive study being undertaken in the United 
States with the advice and assistance of private 
industry. 

United States ships are sometimes directl 
affected when requiring measurement abroa 
The United States, therefore, sent technical ob- 
servers to the admeasurement conferences con- 
vened in Oslo in 1947 and 1948 and to the recent 
Stockholm Conference. The British Government, 
like the United States, is not a signatory to the 
Oslo convention but was also represented by ob- 
servers at the series of conferences. Although 
the representatives of the United States and of 
Great Britain were designated observers, actually 
they participated freely in the work of the con- 
ferences and their views were invited with regard 
to all important decisions. 

The following countries, members of the Oslo 
convention, were represented by official delega- 
tions at the Stockholm meeting: Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Iceland, Norway, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. (It is understood that Belgium, a 
signatory of the Oslo convention, sent regrets 
because a technically qualified representative could 
not be spared at the time.) 

The United States sent the following observer 
delegation : 


John W. Mann, senior technical observer, who is execu- 
tive secretary of the United States Shipping Coordinating 
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Committee and assistant chief, Department of State 
Shipping Policy Staff. 

Henry E. Sweet, technical observer, who is chief of the 
Division of Maritime Administration, Bureau of Customs, 
Department of the Treasury ; also, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Coordinating Committee’s Working Group on Mari- 
time Tonnage Measurement. 

Frederick E. Williams, technical observer, who is di- 
rector of admeasurement and a member of the Board of 
Admeasurement of the Panama Canal. 


The principal purpose of the Conference, of 
course, was to attempt to secure uniformity in the 
construction and application of the Oslo ad- 
measurement rules by the governments signatory 
to the Oslo convention. In view of the provisions 
of that convention, no changes in or amendments 
of the basic rules can be made before certain con- 
ditions are met. The need for one such basic 
change, a revision of article 58, was pointed out b 
the present conference; otherwise it dealt wit 
interpretation of existing rules. 

Many novel and unusyal problems of admeasure- 
ment were discussed, and, in a number of those 
cases, agreement was reached on the construction 
and application of the rules to be followed ; in the 
other cases, no agreement was reached but in some 
of the more important, decision was reached to 
consider the matters at the next international 
meeting of tonnage experts, scheduled to be held at 
The Hague within 2 years after the Stockholm 
meeting. In addition, it was decided that future 
consideration should be given to changing or 
amending the Oslo rules in a few respects and one 
recommendation to that effect was adopted. 
From the point of view of the United States, 
probably the most important decision reached was 
the agreement of the conference to consider the 
question of water-ballast allowances at the next 
meeting in the light of the views expressed by the 
United States daeeion both at the present con- 
ference and at the previous ones held in 1948. In- 
ternational adoption of United States views in that 
respect would be a substantial step in the direction 
of uniformity. Another point of interest was a 
proposal by the Norwegian delegation that the 
United States rules ore © caulking, etc. of 
tonnage openings should be included in the 
minutes as a guidance to surveyors. The repre- 
sentatives of the signatory governments agreed 
that the use of battening, caulking, or gaskets of 
any kind shall be deemed a contravention of the 
conditions for exemption. 

The Conference discussed the broad question of 
uniformity and the Chairman invited the United 
States senior observer to address the meeting on 
the American attitude toward the Oslo rules and 
on tonnage regulations generally. The senior ob- 
server referred to the specific matters which 
United States observers had brought before the 
preceding conference in 1948 ; to the interest of the 
United Nations in the problem of unification of 
maritime tonnage measurement and the discus- 
sion in the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission; to the United Nations’ invitation to 
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governments to express their views on the prac- 
ticability of promoting a more general and closer 
adherence to the Oslo rules in accordance with 
Ecosoc’s resolution of August 1949; and to the 
steps which had been taken in the United States 
to develop a United States position on the subject 
through the Shipping Coartinatin Committee to 
serve as a basis for reply to the United Nations. 
He stated that the United States position had 
been agreed to by all the interested United States 
Government departments and agencies, including 
the Panama Canal, and by interested industry 
associations. He referred to the study being or- 
ganized in the United States on developing a 
simpler, clearer, and more equitable set of rules 
than any in use today, indicating that the United 
States was fully aware of the many unsuccessful 
attempts to develop better rules for international 
adoption but still believed the project might be 
successful. He indicated frankly the objections 
which the Government agencies and the United 
States shipping and shipbuilding industries had 
expressed with regard to the Oslo rules and indi- 
cated that, on the other hand, he was fully aware 
that all provisions of the United States rules 
probably would not find favor with other govern- 
ments. He then answered questions raised by 
the various delegations. 

The Chairman expressed the meeting’s approval 
of being so frankly informed of the American po- 
sition. He then invited the technical observer 
from the Panama Canal to give the views of the 
Panama Canal tonnage authorities with regard to 
any matters of general interest. The discussion 
and questions which followed were in the nature 
of technical consultation on the methods of review 
and verification by the Panama Canal authorities 
of Panama Canal certificates and created a great 
deal of interest. Several expressions of apprecia- 
tion of the helpful and reasonable methods of the 
Panama Canal tonnage authorities were made by 
representatives of various countries. 

The British views and attitude on the Oslo 
rules were requested and given. Representatives 
of the signatories to the Oslo convention were then 
asked to inform the conference on how their coun- 
tries stood in regard to ratification and the repre- 
sentatives of Sweden, France, Denmark, and 


Finland replied. 


The U.S. Report 


The United States delegation’s recommendation 
upon returning from the Conference was similar 
to that previously adopted by the Shipping Co- 
ordinating Committee. It was, substantially, that 
the United States continue to participate in future 
conferences of tonnage measurement experts ; that 
such participation take the form of observer dele- 
gations until the contemplated studies of the sub- 
ject matter by the United States have been 
completed or sufficiently advanced to permit this 
Government to formulate and submit definitive 
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proposals; and that, thereafter, the United States 
participate fully in such conferences. The bene- 
fits, in the opinion of the delegation, of continued 
United States participation would be substantial. 

The United States delegation in its report to 
the Secretary of State also stated its belief that 
any eo pm resulting from the United States 
study of the admeasurement problem under the 
auspices of the Shipping Coordinating Committee 
could best be presented for international considera- 
tion through the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (Imco), the special- 
ized agency of the United Nations which will deal 
with intergovernmental shipping problems. 
Inco, when activated, could take steps to include 
or merge the present group of tonnage experts or 
their successors into a permanent committee which 
would formulate recommendations for construc- 
tion and interpretation of admeasurement regula- 
tions and would make searching studies looking 
toward the ideal of a fair and equitable solution 
of the problem of world-wide uniformity of 
tonnage measurement. 

Uniformity in tonnage admeasurement is thus 
a goal which has been sought unsuccessfully for 
many years, The Oslo convention is the first real 
step in that direction, and although the Oslo rules 
are not acceptable from the point of view of the 
United States and represent a compromise on the 
part of the signatory governments, they do con- 
stitute a multilateral agreement on a controversial 
subject which has heretofore been impossible. It 
is probable that, if the United States, as a result of 
studies, proposes through Inco or otherwise a 
different system of admeasurement which is simple 
and equitable and does not penalize proper ship 
design, that system may receive the support of the 
governments now signatory to the Oslo conven- 
tion as another step toward a universal system of 
admeasurement. 


U.S. Opposes Postponement 
of Torquay Tariff Negotiations 


[Released to the press September 1] 


_The Department of State, after carefully re- 
viewing proposals for postponement of the tariff 
negotiations scheduled to begin September 28 at 
Torquay, England, has reached the conclusion that 
it would be to the best interests of the United 
States and of other countries not to postpone the 
negotiations, in which some 40 nations are expected 
to participate. 

The Department’s position on postponement of 
the Torquay Conference is as follows: 


* For announcement of U.S. intention to undertake trade- 
agreement negotiations, together with the first and second 
supplementary notices, see BuLLteTIn of May 15, 1950, p. 
762; May 29, 1950, p. 866; Aug. 28, 1950, p. 343, respectively. 
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In reviewing the desirability of going forward 
with the Torquay negotiations the Department 
has been oun by the conviction, which the Presi- 
dent has emphasized, that the task of creating a 
defense against aggression is not exclusively a 
military task. The ability of this and of other 
free nations to resist aggression, even by military 
means, is ultimately dependent upon assuring that 
our economic strength and theirs is not impaired, 
and upon taking additional measures to foster the 
individual growth and joint strength of the free 
nations. 


Torquay and the Defense Program 


Accelerated defense programs in the United 
States and Western Europe will mean a larger 
total demand for goods, greater employment, and 
strong inflationary tendencies. To the extent that 
tariff reductions increase the volume of imports 
into the United States, or decrease the costs of such 
imports in our domestic markets, they will con- 
tribute to restraining the inflationary pressures 
with which we have to deal. Moreover, tariff re- 
ductions resulting from,the Torquay negotiations 
can be expected to contribute to counterinflation- 
ary measures taken not only in the United States 
but also in most of the friendly countries of the 
world, since the effect of such reductions will be 
to help hold down prices throughout the world. 
Tariff reductions, as made through the careful and 
selective procedures of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, present no threat to the American economy. 

Another important consideration is that success- 
ful conclusion of the Torquay negotiations can 
help to correct the present imbalance of our trade 
by increasing the dollar-earning capacity of other 
friendly countries. The increased defense efforts 
of our allies promise to increase their need for 
dollar goods. These needs can be met in either of 
two ways: by increased sales of the goods of 
friendly countries in dollar areas, or by increased 
financial assistance from the United States. Of 
these two means, the former is clearly the more 
desirable. Reduction in the need for financial aid 
not only reduces the burden on our own taxpayers 
but also increases the self-reliance of the nations 
associated with us in the defense effort. 

Greater military production in Western Europe 
will also require the more efficient use of Western 
European economic resources through closer eco- 
nomic cooperation. The United States has ex- 
pended great effort in furthering close economic 
cooperation in Western Europe. There is general 
agreement that the Korean situation has increased 
rather than diminished the necessity for such co- 
operation. The Torquay negotiations promise to 
make an important contribution in this direction 
by reducing tariffs affecting trade among Euro- 
pean countries themselves and thus facilitating 
intra-European trade. In this connection, West- 
ern Germany is to participate in the Torquay 
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negotiations and thus become able to reestablish, 
formally, her trade relations with other Western 
European countries and with the United States. 
Such a step is certain to have considerable sig- 
nificance in linking Western Germany more firmly 
to the Western World. 

The invasion of Korea has greatly increased, 
not lessened, the need for economic strength and 
unity in the nations of the free world. The Tor- 
quay Conference, by widening the area of interna- 
tional cooperation, and deepening it in degree, will 
contribute to both of these objectives. 


Future of the Trade-Agreements Program 


Some 40 governments have agreed to partici- 
pate in the Torquay negotiations and they have 
substantially completed the necessarily extensive 
preparations which have required many months 
of effort. Elaborate administrative arrangements 
have been made at the site of the Conference. An 
enterprise of this magnitude requires long-range 
planning and careful timing. It cannot be “put 
off” for a few months without jeopardizing the 
whole program of trade-barrier reduction. The 
United States herself, of course, does not have au- 
thority to postpone or cancel the negotiations, al- 
though her refusal to participate would probably 
result in cancellation of the Conference. Such 
action would destroy the confidence of other coun- 
tries in the good faith of this Government which 
has for years taken world leadership in a program 
for reducing trade barriers and would be regarded 
by these countries as an American repudiation of 
the principles of liberalization of international 
trade. 

Cancellation of the Torquay Conference would 
accordingly be a major defeat for the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program and would call the fu- 
ture of the program into serious question. The 
period of military rearmament here and in West- 
ern Europe is likely to continue for several years. 
As indicated above, there is every substantive 
reason for continuing trade-agreement negotia- 
tions in furtherance of the defense efforts of the 
free world during a period of rearmament. If the 
Torquay conference were canceled, that would be 
looked upon as being in effect a decision by the 
United States to retreat from the principles of 
the reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


Question of Injury to Domestic Industries 


Some of those who have proposed postponement 
of the Torquay Conference because of the Korean 
situation have expressed the fear of possible injur 
to domestic industries in which they are interested. 

There is no real cause for such concern. First, 
the Administration has given assurances that no 
recommendation will be made for a reduction or 
binding of any United States tariff which, in the 
considered judgment of the interdepartmental 
Trade Agreements Committee, would be likely 
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to cause or threaten serious injury to a domestic 
industry. The possibility of such injury is even 
less likely after Korea in view of the prospective 
high rate of United States production and employ- 
ment. Second, if serious injury should, neverthe- 
less, be threatened by a concession, it will be pos- 
sible to withdraw or modify the concession under 
the “escape clause” to which all Torquay conces- 
sions will be subject. 


North American Broadcasting 
Conference Scheduled at Washington 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 5 that the second session of the Third North 
American Regional Broadcasting Conference will 
be convened at Washington, D.C., on September 
6 in an effort to conclude an agreement which will 
establish operating policies and procedures for 
standard band broadcasting in the North Ameri- 
can region. The Governments concerned are 
Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Mexico, the United Kingdom (on behalf of the 
Bahamas and Jamaica), and the United States. 

The first session of the Conference, which was 
held at Montreal, September—-December 1949,* was 
inconclusive because of differences of opinion of 
certain participating governments and because not 
all governments concerned were represented. The 
original North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement, signed at Habana in 1937, became 
effective in 1941 to continue in force for 5 years. 
In 1946, it was extended for an additional 3 
years, expiring March 29, 1949. Despite the ex- 
piration of the agreement, certain of the signa- 
tories have informally indicated their willingness 
to abide by the terms of the old agreement pending 
the conclusion of a new one. 


Foreign Nationals Visiting U.S. 


The visits of the following persons have been 
made possible by grants-in-aid from the Depart- 
ment of State under Public Law 265, 81st Con- 
gress: 

Dr. Risto Olavi Sarvas, senior assistant in the 
silvicultural research section of the Forest Re- 
search Institute, Helsinki, Finland, will observe 
forestry institutions and genetic research. 

Nils-Osten Grotenfelt, chief, General Depart- 
ment of the Finnish Employers’ Confederation, 
Helsinki, Finland, will tour American industrial 
centers. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1949, p. 460. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


REVIEW, JULY 31 TO SEPTEMBER 15 


The Korean situation and related developments 
have remained a principal focal point of United 
Nations activities over the past 6 weeks. The 
Security Council continued to consider the aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea, and two re- 
lated items were added to the Council’s agenda— 
the alleged bombing of Chinese territory and the 
complaint of invasion of Formosa. The U.S.S.R. 
ended its boycott of United Nations organs when 
her representative assumed the presidency of the 
Council in August and tried unsuccessfully to ob- 
tain seating of the Chinese Communists in the 
Council, the hearing of the North Koreans, and 
to condemn United States actions in the Far East. 
Resolutions, adopted in this same period by both 
the Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) and 
the Executive Board of Unesco are designed to 
further United Nations action with regard to 
Korea. Ecosoc recessed, instead of adjourning 
its eleventh session, so that it could move promptly 
if further steps become necessary. 

The other principal focus of United Nations 
activities in the 6 weeks just passed has been the 
preparations for the fifth regular session of the 
General Assembly, which convenes on September 
19. Ecosoc, at its eleventh session, made recom- 
mendations on a number of important matters not 
connected with the Korean crisis for considera- 
tion by the Assembly. The Special Committee on 
Information transmitted under article 73(e) of 
the Charter concerning non-self-governing terri- 
tories has just concluded its pre-Assembly session, 
and various other United Nations agencies, such 
as the Commission on Korea and the Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans, have recently completed 
their reports to the Assembly. 


Security Council 


“Complaint of aggression upon the Republic of 
Korea” continued as the most important item on 
the agenda of the Security Council. A determin- 
ing factor in the conduct of the Council’s business 
for these weeks was the change in presiding ofli- 
cers. On August 1, Soviet representative Yakov 
A. Malik, following the Norwegian representative, 


assumed the presidency. Mr. Malik was succeeded ~ 


on September 1 by Sir Gladwyn Jebb (U. K.). 
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On July 31, the Security Council adopted a res- 
olution concerned with relief for the civilian popu- 
lation of Korea, but for the next month little 
progress was made in the substantive work of the 
Council because of lengthy procedural debates and 
the refusal of the President to rule. No action 
could be taken on a resolution, introduced by Am- 
bassador Austin on July 31, condemning North 
Korean authorities for continued defiance of the 
United Nations and calling upon all states to 
refrain from aiding North Korea and from action 
that might spread the Korean conflict. 

At the August 1 meeting, after rejecting a ruling 
by President Malik to unseat the representative of 
the Chinese National Government, the Security 
Council began the procedural debate that contin- 
ued throughout the month. The Council first took 
up the question of its agenda; Ambassador Malik 
maintained that his proposed items on Chinese 
representation and the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean crisis—two problems that he claimed were 
inextricably linked—should be discussed prior to 
the United States item on North Korean aggres- 
sion, which had been before the Council since if une. 
On August 3, the Council voted to include on its 
agenda only the latter item—“Complaint of ag- 
gression upon the Republic of Korea.” At its next 
meeting, Ambassador Tsiang (China) raised the 
question of inviting the representative of the Re- 

ublic of Korea to participate in the Council’s 
Stes on Korean aggression. Proposing instead 
that representatives of both North and South 
Korea be invited, President Malik refused to rule 
on the contention of China, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and others that the Council had 
already decided to extend this invitation by its 
June 25 resolution. The question remained in sus- 
pense throughout August. 

In the first half of the month, the U.S.S.R. in- 
troduced two resolutions on the Korean situation: 
(1) its “peaceful settlement” draft resolution of 
August 4, which called for hearing both the North 
and South Koreans and for the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from Korea; and (2) its draft resolu- 
tion of August 5 that asked the Security Council 
to condemn United States air bombing in Korea as 
“a gross violation” of international law and to call 
upon the United States to cease air bombings. In 
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the second half of the month, two Soviet-proposed 
items were added to the Council’s agenda with 
United States concurrence: on August 29, “Com- 
plaint of invasion of the Island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa)” and on August 31, “Complaint of bombing 
by air forces of the territory of China.” In con- 
nection with the latter, Ambassador Malik sub- 
mitted a draft resolution asking the Security 
Council to condemn the “illegal acts” of the United 
States in bombing Chinese territory and to call 
upon the United States to prohibit such acts. 

Security Council action proceeded more rapidly 
during the first weeks in September. On Septem- 
ber 1, after the Council had sustained a ruling of 
President Jebb, the representative of the Republic 
of Korea was seated. General discussion on Sep- 
tember 5 and 6 and subsequent voting resulted in 
the rejection, because of a Soviet veto of the 
United States resolution to localize the Korean 
conflict, and the overwhelming defeat of the Soviet 
“peaceful settlement” resolution. On September 
7, after detailed debate, the Council rejected 
another Soviet resolution that, condemning the 
“barbarous” bombing of Korean civilian popula- 
tions by American air forces. 

The same day, Ambassador Gross outlined a 
United States draft resolution to set up a com- 
mission to investigate on the spot the charges re- 
garding the bombing by air forces of Chinese 
territory, leveled by the Chinese Communist au- 
thorities. On September 11, a Soviet proposal to 
invite a representative of the “People’s Republic 
of China” to Council meetings on this matter was 
voted down, and another Soviet veto on Septem- 
ber 12 caused the rejection of the United States 
resolution. The Security Council on September 
12 also rejected the Soviet resolution condemning 
the United States for alleged bombings in China. 
Further discussion of a Soviet proposal to invite 
the People’s Republic of China to send a repre- 
sentative to participate in the Council’s discus- 
sions of the Formosa question was postponed. 

During this period at several closed meetings 
the Security Council discussion approved its an- 
nual report to the General Assembly. 

Kashmir.—The United Nations representative 
in Kashmir, Sir Owen Dixon, issued a press state- 
ment in Karachi on August 21, before departing 
for Europe, in which he had concluded that there 
was no immediate prospect of India and Pakistan 
composing any of their differences over the States 
of Jammu and Kashmir and that no purpose could 
be served by his remaining any longer on the sub- 
continent. He described his activities since ar- 
riving on May 27, 1950, and particularly his meet- 
ings with the Prime Ministers of India and Pakis- 
tan in New Delhi in July. Efforts to bring about 
agreement during these conferences upon the 
necessary measures preparatory to an over-all 
plebiscite, including demilitarization of Kashmir, 
were unsuccessful, he stated. He had then pre- 
sented alternative suggestions which did not in- 
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volve an over-all plebiscite, particularly one under 
which a plebiscite would be held only in the terri- 
tories where the desires of the inhabitants are 
uncertain; on the other hand, in the territories 
where the inhabitants’ desires are known would 
be partitioned between India and Pakistan, due 
regard being given to geographical, economic, 
topographical, and demographical considerations, 
However, he reported, agreement could not be 
attained to arrange a conference for discussing 
any of his plans. He noted that, although the 
burden for formulating proposals for settlement 
of the dispute, had upon him, he was “un- 
willing to suppose that after all the examination 
which the problem has received, the Governments 
will be unable to resolve it by negotiation.” Sir 
Owen, has not yet made his official report to the 
Security Council. 

Commission for Conventional Armaments.— 
The Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
meeting without the Soviet representative, on 
August 9 approved the second progress report of 
the Working Committee, covering the period May 
18-August 9. The Working Committee’s report 
was transmitted to the Security Council, together 
with the Commission’s report. The committee re- 
port contains no conclusions but simply draws at- 
tention to the written and oral statements sub- 
mitted by members during the period under re- 
view. One French and four United States work- 
ing papers were annexed. 


General Assembly 


Two important agencies established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly—the Commission on Korea and the 
Special Committee on the Balkans—have recent! 
released their reports to the parent body, whic 
will consider them during its fifth session, open- 
ing September 19. At Lake Success the Special 
Committee on Information transmitted under 
article 73 (e) of the Charter also completed its 
work in preparation for this year’s Assembl 
meeting, while in Palestine, Libya, and Somali- 
land other United Nations organs continued their 
activities. 

Korea.—In its report to the General Assembly, 
released on September 14, the United Nations 
Commission on Korea declares that the June 25 
invasion of the Republic of Korea by the armed 
forces of the North Korean authorities was an act 
of aggression initiated without warning or pro- 
vocation, and in execution of a carefully prepared 
plan. The object of North Korean policy, it states, 
was to secure control over the whole of Korea, if 
not by peaceful means, then by overthrowing the 
Republic of Korea. The report outlines the origin 
of the conflict as an outgrowth of the “artificial 
division” of Korea and the failure of the occupy- 
ing powers to reach agreement on the method of 
giving independence to Korea. It points out that 
if internationally supervised elections had been 
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allowed to take place throughout Korea and a 
unified and independent state had thereby come 
into existence, the present conflict could not have 
arisen. The Commission believes that the Korean 

eople fervently desire a unified, independent state, 
but its experience prior to the aggression, the re- 
port states, indicated that the North Korean 
authorities would never agree to internationally 
supervised, democratic elections throughout the 
country. 

The report outlines the economic and social 
problems facing the Korean Republic and traces 
the development of representative government in 
the South. It points out that external assistance 
will be needed to solve the serious problems of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation that will con- 
front Korea when the military conflict ends. It 
concludes that unification can be the only aim 
regarding Korea and that when the conditions 
disappear under which the country’s artificial di- 
vision and the resulting antagonisms arose, it will 
be possible for the Korean people to come together 
again and “to live in peace and to build the strong 
foundations of a free, democratic Korea.” 

Greece.—The report to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans for the year ending July 31, 1950, was unani- 
mously adopted and signed by the Committee in 
Geneva on that day and released to the public 
on August 27. The report concludes that the 
United Nations’ vigilance in respect to the politi- 
cal independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece has been and remains a significant factor 
in limiting the nature and extent of aggression 
against Greece. The Committee believes that the 
threat to Greece, which it states is now to be 
found chiefly in Bulgaria, has altered in char- 
acter but that the residual problems nevertheless 
constitute a continuing danger to the maintenance 
of international peace and security. It considers 
solution of the following urgent problems a pre- 
requisite to the restoration of normal relations 
between Greece and her northern neighbors: (1) 
international verification of the disarming and 
disposition of Greek guerrillas outside of Greece; 
(2) repatriation of Greek children, detained Greek 
soldiers, and other Greek nationals; and (3) the 
conclusion of frontier conventions between Greece 
and its northern neighbors. 

In the report the Committee recommends that 
the General Assembly consider the advisability 
of maintaining an appropriate United Nations 
agency in the Balkans, “in light of the current 
international situation and of conditions prevail- 
ing along the northern frontiers of Greece.” The 
Committee’s other seven recommendations are that 
the General Assembly: (1) take note of the assist- 
ance given Greek guerrillas by Albania and, 
especially, Bulgaria; (2) call upon all states to 
do nothing to encourage a renewal of armed action 
against Greece; (3) call again upon Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece to establish normal diplo- 
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matic relations and frontier conventions; (4) call 
upon all states, in particular Albania and Bul- 
garia, to permit the international verification of 
the disarming and disposition of Greek guerrillas 
in their territories; (5) recommend to all states 
that they refrain from furnishing war materials 
to Albania and Bulgaria and take into account in 
their relations with Albania and Bulgaria the 
extent to which those two countries abide by the 
General Assembly recommendations; (6) call 
upon all states harboring Greek nationals to facili- 
tate the repatriation of those desiring it; and (7) 
make every possible effort to restore displaced 
Greek children to their homes. 

Non - Self - Governing Territories —With the 
unanimous adoption of its report to the General 
Assembly, the Special Committee on Information 
transmitted under article 73 (e) of the Charter 
completed a 3-week session at Lake Success on 
September 12 under the chairmanship of Mr. B. 
Shiva Rao of India. The Committee was estab- 
lished by the Assembly to examine the information 
transmitted to the United Nations on economic, 
social, and educational conditions in non-self- 
governing territories; 16 members are equally 
divided Seeween those states transmitting such 
information and those states that do not. 

At the opening of the session the United King- 
dom, France, and Belgium announced that they 
would continue to participate in the Committee’s 
work, but they reserved their positions with respect 
to Charter limitations on United Nations action 
concerning non-self-governing territories and, 
therefore, to the Committee’s competence. The 
U.S.S.R. did not attend the meeting although 
China, whose representation has been the cause of 
the Soviet boycott of most United Nations organs, 
is not a Committee member, 

The Committee emphasized this year the prob- 
lems relating to education in non-self-governing 
territories and, in connection with this item, dis- 
cussed the following topics: (1) eradication of 
illiteracy ; (2) language of instruction; (3) equal 
treatment in educational matters; (4) participa- 
tion of inhabitants in education policy formula- 
tion and administration; (5) higher education; 
and (6) various types of specialized training. A 
special report to the Assembly on the Committee’s 
discussion of education, which is recommended for 
transmission to United Nations members and to 
Unesco, was approved on September 7. 

Secretariat summaries of statistical information, 
of progress achieved in accordance with develop- 
ment programs, and of information transmitted 
voluntarily to the United Nations were discussed 
at this session, as well as Secretariat analyses of 
information relating to the following functional 
fields: agricultural and economic conditions ; pub- 
lic health; labor; and social welfare. Other 
topics under consideration included international 
collaboration in regard to economic, social, and 
education conditions in non-self-governing terri- 
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tories, and technical assistance to such territories. 

The Committee selected economic conditions and 
development as the special subject for considera- 
tion next year. 

Palestine—The Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine concluded its session at its headquarters 
in Jerusalem on September 2 and departed for 
Ankara to complete visits to the capitals of the 
three member Sennenenin? France, the United 
States, and Turkey. It will reconvene in New 
York on October 2. After returning to Jerusalem 
on August 6 from Geneva, having adjourned on 
July 15, the Commission resumed direct contact 
with the interested governments in the Middle 
East by visiting the various capitals to discuss a 
possible way of carrying out itstask. In addition, 
the Commission conferred with the Director of the 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East, who, with members of the 
Agency’s Advisory Commission, also conducted a 
series of visits to nearby Arab capitals and to 
Israel. 

Former Italian Colonies —On September 2 in 
Geneva, the Council for Libya and the United 
Nations Commissioner for Libya, Adrian Pelt, 
completed examination of the latter’s report to the 
Secretary-General, for submission to the General 
Assembly. The Council had been considering this 
matter since August 16. 

In Mogadishu the Advisory Council for Somali- 
land on August 14 unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion, in response to a May 3 request from the 
Italian Administration, on the selection, composi- 
tion, and size of the Territorial Council provided 
for in the trusteeship agreement. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council concluded its 
11th session on August 16. One of the Council’s 
most significant decisions, taken late in the session, 
was on the means by which the Council could con- 
tribute directly to United Nations action against 
aggression in ing On August 14, the Council 
unanimously adopted a resolution implementing 
the Security Council’s resolution of July 31 re- 
questing United Nations organs and associated 
agencies to provide such assistance for the relief 
and support of the civilian population of Korea as 
the unified command might request. The resolu- 
tion adopted made provision for immediate assist- 
ance as requested and laid the basis for a later long- 
range program of posthostilities aid to Korea. 

The Council’s President, Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile), at the outset of the session, told the 15 
delegates—representatives of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia were absent—that 
the Korean aggression made evident the neces- 
sity of increasing efforts to attain universal eco- 
nomic cooperation in order to promote better liv- 
ing standards everywhere and, thereby, contribute 
to the elimination of breeding grounds for con- 
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flict. Toward this end, the Council’s work in 
economic fields was concentrated primarily on two 
interrelated and far-reaching programs: full em- 
ployment, and methods of financing economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries. Reports 
from the Council’s various commissions and spe- 
cialized agencies were studied. The Council 
noted with satisfaction the Secretary-General’s 
report on United Nations activities in the tech- 
nical assistance field and agreed, generally, that 
the preparatory stage had passed and that partici- 

ating organizations and the Technical Assistance 

oard were now in a position to embark on con- 
crete technical assistance projects. 

In the social field, one of the major tasks before 
the Council was examination of the Draft Cove- 
nant on Human Rights. The Council decided to 
send the Covenant to the General Assembly for 
policy guidance and then to the Commission on 
Human Rights for further consideration. Other 
important decisions taken by the Council con- 
cerned refugees and a long-term program for 
United Nations aid to children. 


Specialized Agencies 


Pursuant to the resolutions adopted by the Se- 
curity Council on July 31 and the Economic and 
Social Council on August 14, the Executive Board 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, meeting at Paris in ex- 
traordinary session, unanimously approved, on 
August 28, a resolution that instructs the Director- 
General of Unesco to relieve the needs of the 
Korean civilian population in the fields of educa- 
tion, science, cnksaleaan and to carry forward a 
program of teaching about the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, emphasizing partic- 
ularly the need for collective security, based on 
respect for law. The Director-General was fur- 
ther authorized : to send a mission to Korea, upon, 
the request of the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral, to investigate the needs of the civilian popu- 
lation there; to provide, upon request, educational 
supplies on an emergency basis; to prepare and 
launch a campaign for assistance to the Republic 
of Korea in the field of educational, scientific, and 
cultural relief and reconstruction; to prepare ma- 
terials for use in schools; to produce and distribute 
these to member states; and to make available to 
the United Nations Secretary-General two special- 
ists to assist in assembling relevant documenta- 
tion in connection with the United Nations Korean 
action. 

The Boards of Governors of both the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund met at Paris 
from September 6 to 14. A Czechoslovak propo- 
sal to unseat the Chinese representative was de- 
feated at the second meeting. The Czechoslovak, 
Danish, Indian, and Yugoslav representatives 
supported the proposal. 
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General Policy 


Events in Korea Deepen Interest in United 
Nations. Statement by Secretary Ach- 
eson . 

Review of Security Council Action in Defense 
of Korea. Statement by oetemadon 
Warren R. Austin. : 

Letters of Credence: Israel . . 

Foreign Policies Toward Asia—A Television 
Interview With Secretary Acheson . 

Fundamentals of Far Eastern Foreign Policy. 
By Dean Rusk . . 

Strength of Forces in Western Europe To Be 
Increased. Statement by the President . 

Labor Day Statements of Union Leaders 
Praised. Statement ad er — 
son 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


Events in Korea Deepen Interest in United 
Nations. Statement by Secretary Ache- 
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